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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


R. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN has been unani- 
M mously elected leader of the Unionist party in the 

House, and has expressed his belief in the need 
for the continuance of the Coalition. He will become 
Lord Privy Seal and cease to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In that position he has not exactly shone, 
though no one could carry it off with admiration in these 
days. He is absolutely straight and a gentleman in all 
his dealings, and has a long experience of the House. 
He is steady and eminently industrious; but he 
has never been brilliant, and he has blundered badly 
more than once. He can never be a great leader, because 
he does not inspire enthusiasm. He belongs to the 
class of useful men. Whether he can get anywhere 
near the management of the House achieved by Mr. 
Bonar Law remains to be seen. The real comedy of the 
situation is that Mr. Churchill, seeking a place in the 
sun of the desert, has missed one at home. 


On Friday again in the House some pretty severe 
criticism was directed against the Supplementary Vote 
of £800,000 for the Civil Service. Mr. Baldwin’s 
statement concerning higher-paid Civil Servants that 
no class had been harder hit by the war is simply 
ridiculous. A bonus of £700 to persons with £3,000 
a year was emphatically opposed by Sir Henry Craik. 
Sir Charles Oman pointed to the new poverty of Oxford 
Professors. They have not come howling to the House 
for help or doles. Many brain-workers who have no 
hope of pensions or advances are being scandalously 
underpaid to-day and scandalously overworked. They 
consented to reductions before 1916—to keep things 
going, or to avoid being turned off altogether. The 
Labour man who talked of Civil Servants receiving no 
increase of salaries till the end of 1916 should know 
this. But Labour is singularly insensitive to people 
outside its own narrow ring of ‘‘ workers ’’; and some 
day it will find out that education and a display of 
long words are not the same things. 


Lord Denbigh’s letter to Lord Beaverbrook, resign- 
ing his position as trustee to the debenture holders of 
the London Express Newspaper, Limited, was issued 
to the Press at the beginning of the week. Briefly, 
Lord Denbigh desires to sever his connection with Lord 
Beaverbrook and all his works, particularly those of 
his press, in which he suggests that high principles are 
sacrificed to newspaper stunts. Following on our note 
of last week it is interesting to have confirmation from 
such a source. Lord Denbigh wisely points out that 
the health of British cattle is not to be jeopardised for 
the gratification of the Daily Express. He accuses 
Lord Beaverbrook of using that paper unfairly in the 
Dudley election, suggesting that our cattle are pro- 
tected in the interests of land-owners and large 
breeders. Reading between the lines, he politely tells 
Lord Beaverbrook that he is hardly qualified to look 
after the interests of the British public in this or other 
matters. We heartily endorse his sentiments. 


Yet another case of the prostitution of the Press was 
mentioned in the House on Saturday, when Sir Hamar 
Greenwood was defending the vote for his publicity 
department. Mr. J. H. Thomas cited a photograph of 
the battle of Tralee which appeared in a Sunday paper, 
and which, it was admitted, was faked. Yet the picture 
included an Army lorry, soldiers wearing His Majesty’s 
uniform, and carrying arms. This is a very disgrace- 
ful thing. We mentioned a case some weeks ago when 
Mrs. Asquith was depicted, in a photograph, taking a 
tender farewell of her son-in-law the day before the 
incident occurred, which, consequently, could not 
have been a real photograph. So the picture of the 
battle of Tralee, like that of the beautiful ladies who 
bathe so gracefully and frequently in the favoured 
waters of Thanet, is faked. 


In this same debate on the Irish Supplementary 
Estimates Sir Hamar Greenwood explained that he 
was asking for £900 to be used in propaganda against 
Sinn Fein. This was “‘ only a beginning,’’ and does 
not, indeed, seem much, in view of the well-established 
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which regards the Speaker as nearly perfect, we fully 
realise that he and his deputy have had trials to get 
through. The man who bores without striking oil is 
not the least of them. 


forces which are ranged on the other side. A more im-. 


portant statement was this: ‘‘I am all in favour of 
letting the daylight in. I shall do my best to keep the 
House better informed than in the past as to the results 
of the inquiries in Ireland.’’ We sincerely hope that 
this means more of la vraie vérité concerning Ireland. 
So much is known by people who talk freely in private 
that official suppression is worse than useless. It did 
no good in the war; it will do no good now. 


In Ireland during the week-end twenty-four were 
killed in four ambushes, three in the south of the country 
and one in Dublin. Since Saturday night that city has 
in consequence to keep its curfew at 8 o'clock instead 
of 9. Add to this that no fewer than 36 ricks on the 
south side of London were destroyed by fire on Satur- 
day, and it is easy to see how far the promised pacifica- 
tion of Sinn Fein has been achieved by Sir Hamar Green- 
wood. The situation truly is desperate, and grows 
worse instead of better. 


It is by little things that one judges a man. This is 
particularly so in politics, and if one looks back on 
history the little incidents remain prominent when great 
events in the lives of men fade into oblivion. Thus, 
on St. Patrick’s day Sir Hamar Greenwood wore 
shamrock. It was both tactless and foolish, and the 
folly depreciated his public value to an extent that he 
little dreamed of when he, doubtless light-heartedly, 
placed the sacred emblem of Ireland in his button-hole 
on the morning of March 17th. In normal circum- 
stances it might have been a graceful thing for the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to do, but in 1921 it 
betrayed a foolish affectation in the wearer, offending, 
as it did, the susceptibilities of the Irish, and displeas- 
ing as much the English and Scottish members of the 
House. Had Sir Hamar Greenwood been as clever a 
man as he would have us believe, he would not have 
adopted so cheap a*pose before a British Parliament. 


Sir James Craig, Financial Secretary to the Admir- 
alty, announced to the House last week that the only 
department showing an increase in the Naval Estimates 
was that devoted to research, indicating, at the same 
time that the plant and buildings at Teddington would 
soon be complete and ready for occupation, other 
research departments being then closed. The experi- 
mental tank at Teddington was founded by the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects, and was altogether a private 
venture, but during the war the Teddington Physical 
Laboratory was extended and developed beyond re- 
cognition. It is desirable that money should be spent 
on experimental research work for the Navy, but 
members who have already been assured that the case 
of Commander Burney was unique should demand 
some assurance that trafficking between naval officers 
in the department and private firms has ceased. 


Commander Burney is mentioned as the inventor of 
the paravane, yet he had an enormous staff under him 
in Portsmouth Dockyard, with torpedo boats and 
destroyers at his service, an enormous sum of money 
being expended by the country in order that he might 
produce from the various suggestions made a really 
efficient protection against mine attacks. The value to 
the taxpayer of the paravane is still a matter of opinion; 
its value to Commander Burney was exactly £265,000, 
paid to him by Messrs. Vickers. That he should have 
got away with so much money in view of his being a 
paid officer of the Crown, on active service, and that 
he had been paid his salary for the developing of the 
paravane, has aroused irritation in the Service. His 
special indulgence remains incomprehensible. Sir 
James Craig might have made some effort to explain it. 


The efficiency of the present House of Commons has 
been loudly proclaimed, and as strenuously denied. 
Some light on the point may be gathered from the 
prominence of Lieut..Commander Kenworthy. Most 
people would guess that he asked more questions than 
anybody last year. 


heads the list of speakers with 478 columns of Han- 
sard. Though we cannot join in the chorus of praise 


But it is a solemn thought that he ~ 
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If other parties have varying aims and difficulties in 
reconciling them, this is equally true of Labour. The 
extremists have been trying to organise a general move. 
ment against the downward trend of wages, which they 


choose to regard solely as a sign of the selfishness of © 


the wicked capitalist. They appealed to the Triple 
Alliance with a view of arranging a national plan of 
resistance. The day before, however, the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress antici- 
pated them by a plan for conferences in groups which 
would consider the special conditions of various indus- 
tries. The Parliamentary Committee is not excessively 
wise, but it has by this time a better idea of the state 
of public opinion in the country than the extremists. 


The ordinary tax-payer does not make much figure in 
the newspapers, but he is losing confidence in himself, 
enterprise, and health in the struggle to make both ends 
meet. And he may be burning the candle at both ends 
to do it. He realises, too, what Labour is so unwilling 


to acknowledge, that everybody has got to pay for the 


war, though nobody that we have met is the better for it. 
But he does not see that all the present crushing taxa- 
tion is really necessary. And Mr. Harold Cox in the 
Sunday Times declares quite plainly that it is not. ‘ It 
is impossible to justify the continuance of these heavy 
burdens. They are inposed solely because Parliament 
has not had the courage to cut down war-time expendi- 
ture to a peace-time level.” There it is: Ministers talk 
courageously, and act timidly. Figures of outrageously 
large establishments have been exposed time after time. 
Ministers funk the proper reductions, and the public has 
to pay for useless and pernicious relics of the war. 


A short Bill will presently be introduced to safe- 
guard public interest in the matter of private banks, 
the simple expedient being the necessity for a Govern- 
ment audit. This in no way interferes with the work- 
ing of the larger banks, whose audits are accepted by 
the Government, but it makes a private bank, or 
banking company, submit their figures for annual veri- 
fication by a Government auditor. It is time that this 
or a similar measure was introduced, for if we remem- 
ber aright Sir Richard Muir’s opening statement 
regarding the affairs of Farrow’s Bank, that institu- 
tion was working at a loss when the Charing Cross 
Bank’s failure pointed to the desirability of Govern- 
ment interference for the protection of the public. We 
suggest that the Bill might go a little further, and 
exercise control over some company promoters, who 
at present appear to be in a position to rob the public 
with impunity. 


One hears the prevailing high cost of commodities 
discussed and deplored on every hand, yet the price 
of money appears to be taken for granted. It re- 
mained for Commander Chilcott, M.P., to draw atten- 
tion to the excessive charges made by banks for 
overdrafts and loans. At Liverpool last week he 
attributed much trade depression to the high price of 
money. He was right in this. It is time the 7 per 
cent. bank rate was reduced, for lending banks charge 
a still higher rate of interest—one half to one per cent. 
more—and thereby render trading well nigh impos- 
sible. Banks pay so little for their money and charge 
so much that their attitude warranted Commander 
Chilcott’s criticism. True, it is not their own money, 
for a bank’s paid-up capital is small as compared with 
the turnover, but that hardly justifies the excessive 
margin between interest paid and interest received. 
British banks must cut their prices like other people. 


‘ The Showing Up of Blanco Posnet ’ has at last been 
licensed by the Censor, and Mr. Shaw, who was 
recently making amusing complaints about his takings 
from a continental source, must be doing quite well at 
the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead. Like the- Lyric 
at Hammersmith, and the Old Vic., it will be dis- 
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covered by the crowd who go the ordinary round and 
are largely content with sentiment and ‘‘ funniosities.’’ 
It looks as if the drama were at last recovering from 
the stuff which served during the war. A few serious 
ideas will be allowed, and young players will come on, 
although they don’t get plays written to suit them, 
and a crowd of photographers to take their swing on 
the links. 


The play based on Meredith’s ‘ Rhoda Fleming’ and 
presented by The Playwrights’ Theatre, on Monday, 
for a single performance was a failure, and for an 
obvious reason. The dramatist (whom we can only 
name tout court as ‘‘ A. Phillipson ’’—whether a lady 
or gentleman we know not) has conscientiously but 
mistakenly used the dialogue of the novel as that of 
the play. As an inevitable consequence, matter neces- 
sary to lead up to and develop the action has been 
omitted, and the result is a lot of talk that is almost 
entirely ineffective. A thousand times better would it 
have been, had the dramatist just taken the story and 
its characters and re-dressed them in stage dialogue. 
Meredith wrote his wonderful talk in his rich, leisurely 
way for leisurely readers, not for the swift, hungry 
appetite of a theatre audience, demanding an ‘‘effect’’ 
in every sentence, with a larger cumulative effect going 
on all the time. 


In the circumstances the actors gave us the impres- 
sion of men and women struggling with adversity, and 
only two impersonations seemed to have much value. 
Mr. William Armstrong disguised his young manhood 
amazingly in the character of Uncle Anthony. His 
murmurings were indeed ‘‘ a quavering tiny voice that 
sounded like the first effort of a fife,’’ and he looked 
and in every way acted the part admirably. Then there 
was that really exquisite young dramatic artist, Miss 
Moyna McGill, in the part of Rhoda, pouring all her 
concentration and passion ifito the character, and 
making it, at times, as richly alive as it is in the book. 
Few of our actresses have this lady’s gift of magnetic 
speech and glance, which with a whisper or a look can 
still a whole audience. Of the rest Mr. Allen Jeayes as 
Farmer Fleming was most like the author’s creation. 
The Dahlia was frequently inaudible, and several times 
stagey; and the Edward Blancove more than once 
pronounced his cousin Algernon’s name ‘‘ Elgernon,”’ 
which seemed a little careless. 


£18,000 is to be the approximate cost of a History 
of the Ministry of Munitions. What is the use of 
such a book at such an extravagant price, if it is not 
going to be published? Yet Mr. Hope informed the 
House last week that he does not think it will be, as the 
Lately also there has 
been a query in the House concerning the Judicial 
Committee inquiring into allegations made against 
certain officials of the said Ministry. The Committee 
is to decide itself whether it is to sit in public, said Mr. 
Lloyd George. We wonder if it will do so. The sup- 
pression by the Government of inconvenient reports is 
a very doubtful policy. It is odd that Mr. Lloyd George 
should not see that. The attitude of the ordinary man 
to any alleged scandal is generally, ‘‘ I know nothing, 
but I suspect the worst.”’ 


In spite of their recent rebuff Scottish Prohibitionists 
are still active and hopeful. Scotland is a country of 
strong contrasts in this respect. One finds there more 
drunkenness than anywhere else, and at the same time, 
more rabid teetotalers. It is this fact which renders 
the position of Pussyfoot north of the Tweed some, 
what difficult to understand. The bulk of Scottish 
workmen resent restriction in the sale of intoxicating 
“strong drink.’’ They also resent its high price and 
the big profits secured by those who make and sell it, 
for as happens to everything controlled, makers and 
sellers of whisky, beer, and wine did very well under 
restriction. Distillers and brewers grew fat as their 
products grew thin, and the working man saw in this 
paradox only a great and personal injustice. Thus 
prohibition is a serious subject of controversy in 


Scotland, 
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_ The Scottish drunkard is peculiar in his habit. He 
is seldom a sot, sodden perpetually with alcohol. He 
gets drunk deliberately, and as quickly and conse- 
quently as cheaply as possible. ‘‘ Look at me for sax- 
pence,’’ said an inebriated Scot on being asked his 
opinion of a tavern’s wares. The cheapness of his 
intoxication was commendable in his eyes, and it is 
a fact that strong, plain-living workmen will drink 
what intoxicates them quickest. Englishmen would 
shudder at the ‘‘ chaser ’’—a glass of whisky taken 
immediately after a tankard of strong ale. Few could 
stand it, and its popularity proves that the northern 
drunkard is anxious to reach his desired state of in- 
toxication as quickly and as economically as possible. 


In Punch a fortnight ago appeared a satire called 
‘The High Art of Reminiscence, with acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. T. P. O’Connor.’ Punch lets that tire- 
some scribbler down too gently. His weekly ‘ Men, 
Women and Memories’ in the Sunday Times might 
come from the pen of a retired keeper of a registry 
office for domestic servants (very select) in a big 
country town. Local notables flatter registry-office 
keepers (very select) with personal confidences and bits 
of intimate gossip, hoping thus to secure the first 
refusal of the next good cook or treasure among 
kitchen-maids. Years later the keeper of the registry 
office (very select) might on retirement, publish para- 
graphs of ‘ Men, Women and Memories ’ from what 
she could recall of interviews with her customers, and 
spice them with secondhand tittle-tattle about great 
folks generally. The result would be like the stuff 
with which Mr. T. P. O’Connor feeds his special 
public, as he used to do in M.A.P. (‘‘ Mainly About 
People ’’). What a task! This high art ’’ is not 
far removed from the gossip of the servants’ hall. 
We wonder what those, if still alive, of whom Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor now writes, think of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, and what those with whom he actually 
conversed thought of his blague, at the time. 


Sir Richard Francis Burton, born 19th March, 1821, 
has reached a centenary. Wild, uncontrolled, romantic, 
he lived for adventure, and died a mere Consul at 
Trieste. In youth he and his brothers were taken by 
their mother to exercise self-control in front of an allur- 
ing cook-shop. They broke the window and got the 
buns. That was Burton’s way, to dash at what he 
wanted, to dare anything. He courted the dangers of 
travel, and was ever full of fantastic enterprises. He 
is revealed at the National Portrait Gallery in his picture 
by Leighton, a face seamed and lined with a wonderful 
eye which reduces to nothing its neighbours, the 
thoughtful, bourgeois head of Trollope and the beautiful 
elegance of Bulwer Lytton. 


His gipsy wife was one of his adventures, and her Life 
of him is a curiously interesting book. With its obvious 
faults it is superior to the bungling biographese of Mr. 
Thomas Wright. Burton still remains to be pictured 
and fairly estimated. A great linguist, he was never a 
stylist, as appears from his absurd Catullus. His 
‘ Journey to Medina and Mecca’ is the only one of his 
books that now can be called popular. His most im- 
portant research in Oriental manners was destroyed by 
his wife. Someday, perhaps, an understanding pen will 
do justice to him. He could say good things. Once a 
doctor asked him how he felt when he had killed a 
child. ‘‘ Oh! all right,” he replied ; ‘‘ And you?” 


In Paris unsightly buildings are to be camouflaged 
as far as possible, especially when they spoil fine views. 
This is a good plan which would not readily occur to 
a nation of tradesmen like our own. The St. Ger- 
main gas-works are a prominent eye-sore, and the com- 
pany which runs them has begun to arrange a curtain 
of trees. Some ceremony was observed, with the idea 
of giving a hint to other owners of ugly buildings. 
Planting a tree is always a meritorious action, even if 
it is only ‘‘ seris factura nepotibus umbram,”’ to be en- 
joyed in its full growth by some nepotist who has 
usurped the place of the family. Lord Derby has on 


"his estates a notable record of one million trees planted 


by an ancestor. 
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THE AIMS OF INDIAN AGITATORS. 


India; but perhaps some may be interested in 

trying to consider a question which is never fairly 
answered : What system of government do the Indian 
politician and his friends in England propose as an 
alternative to our present rule in India? This ques- 
tion is important, as the Government of India Act 
gives some power to Indian poliiticians, who, whether 
moderates, as Lord Sinha, or extremists, as the late 
Mr. Tilak and Mr. Ghandi, have all one ideal in 
common, the government, to a greater or less degree, 
of India by the Indians. All differences are merely 
detail; the main idea is the same. English people 
hardly realise, perhaps, that the Indian politicians 
represent only that very small proportion, roughly five 
per cent., of the peoples of India who are educated in 
English. They are not usually of the more virile races, 
or of any special birth or position. On the other hand, 
those whom the mass of the peasantry regard as 
leaders, and who would be ruling in their own districts, 
if the English were not there, are bitterly opposed to 
these English-educated politicians. 

After a certain time of transition on which we are 
now entering, there would seem to be four possible 
alternatives to the present government of India. The 
first alternative, i.e., the present bureaucratic system, 
but manned entirely by Indians, supported by an en- 
tirely Indian Army, is so ludicrous that it is doubtful 
if even Indian politicians regard it as serious. If, by 
any chance, such a system was set up, it would not 
endure for five minutes. Nobody really thinks that 
princes like the Nizam of Hyderabad, or the leaders of 
Mohammedan tribes on the frontier, would pay even 
lip-service to the order of such a Government. Does 
the Indian politician who shouts so loudly for our 
withdrawal from India not realise that the country, 
if we did withdraw, would split into a thousand petty 
warring states? And that this India is one in which 
he himself, and his class, and probably his race, would 
not only have no power, but no security for life and 
property—and certainly not the comfortable jobs many 
of them hold to-day. Mr. Ghandi and Lord Sinha 
would speedily find a very different level of importance. 
Indian politicians must hate English rule very 
heartily, if they would prefer this state of things to 
the present. 

The second alternative is conquest or partial 
conquest by Asiatic invaders from the North, the 
first invader being, probably, the Amir of Afghan- 
istan, followed by such Governments as there may be, 
in the territories that used to be Asiatic Russia. Does 
the conquest of India by these invaders, probably one 
after the other, appeal to Indian politicians as an 
alternative to our rule? The third alternative is prac- 
tically the same as the second, i.e., invasion by some 
other nation from overseas. To imagine this it must 
be assumed that England has left India to her own 
devices and has withdrawn the protection of her 
Navy. The invader then would probably be Japan. 
Does this appeal to the Indian politician as an alter- 
native to British Rule? 

These three alternatives are really the same, and 
would probably take place simultaneously. If this is 
to be the result, as it certain, of handing over India 
entirely to the Indians within such time as can be 
foreseen at present, may we not stop and ask where 
this agitation for Home Rule will end? At least, we 
have given Indians freedom from invasion, security for 
life and property for over 100 years, unvarying justice, 
and justice, in many cases, according to the local 
ideas, regular taxation and absolute freedom from in- 
terference in their personal lives and religious con- 
cerns. These are great gifts, and not even the bitterest 
Indian agitator can deny them. If the result of our 
withdrawal will be chaos once more, ought we to try 
and satisfy this cry for Home Rule? 

A fourth alternative, slightly more practical, is that, 
while the British Army in more or less the same 
strength as to-day will still be in India, all other 
power, and especially financial power, will be in 
Indian hands. It is a cardinal point of faith with the 


people care proverbially little about’ 
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Indian politician that the presence of British soldiers 
in India is unnecessary and expensive, and there js 
little doubt that, when once control of the revenues gets 
into their hands, they will refuse to meet the cost of 
such an Army. What is to happen then? Will the 
British tax-payer shoulder the cost to protect a country 
he never sees, and which refuses, though perfectly able 
to do so, to meet the cost itself? It is certainly doubt- 
ful. It will be objected, first, that complete control of 
the revenues will not get into Indian hands, and, 
secondly, that, if so, they will not object to meeting 
the cost of the British Army. But, once started on the 
road of ‘‘ satisfying the legitimate demand that 
Indians should givern their own country,’’ it is not 
easy to stop, especially as control of the Army and 
control of the Revenues are the two points in the 
Government of a country that really matter. As 
regards the second point, let anyone read the contem- 
porary Indian press, even the minute added to the 
Esher Committee report by Sir Krishna G. Gupta— 
himself by no means a fire-brand. Alternative No. 4, 
though, doubtless, one ideal of the Indian politician, 
seems to split on a nasty rock. The other three alter- 
natives, as far as can be foreseen, appear totally unsea- 
worthy for the Indian politician as for the Empire. Is 
there another? If so, it might be described. Having 
rescued a continent half as large as Europe from 
anarchy and given it security and good government for 
100 years, we surely should know for what purpose we 
are risking its reduction to chaos again. 

It may be objected that all this is destructive 
criticism; that something must be done; that it is 
better to teach a country to govern itself, than to 
govern it, however efficiently, by a bureaucracy from 
outside; that we are handing over Egypt to the 
Egyptians, and therefore could not refuse to satisfy 
partially the demand for self-government in India. 
Egypt, however, is hardly a case in point. The 
Egyptians are a homogeneous race: much of the 
machinery of Government has always been in Egyptian 
hands: and within living memory Egypt was, though 
part of the Turkish Empire, a more or less self-govern- 
ing country. It is doubtless a great thing to teach a 
country to govern itself. But imagine India in 
European terms. Imagine the Spanish peninsula 
peopled with 1o per cent. Spaniards, 20 per cent. 
French, 20 per cent. Germans, 10 per cent. Italians, 
15 per cent. Greeks, 5 per cent. Russians, 1o per cent. 
English, 8 per cent. Irish, with a sprinkling of Turks, 
Egyptians, Bulgarians, Serbians, and Danes thrown 
in! Imagine this hotch-potch with all their religious 
and racial hatreds accentuated 5,000 per cent., and you 
will get some faint idea of the clash of races, creeds, 
and castes that make up modern India. Imagine this 
country efficiently governed by an American bureau- 
cracy supported by an American Army. Would it be 
considered a wise or even a possible move to teach 
these people to govern themselves? Surely the views 
of those of the English who know India best and have 
given the best of their lives and often their health to 
ruling her justly deserve some consideration. Why 
should such experts be considered hopelessly prejudiced, 
while sciolists dictate policies ? 

Some time ago, in an interview published in the 
Times, Mr. Ghandi said that on the withdrawal of the 
English (to which he apparently looks forward shortly) 
India would return to the days of the Vedas. This was 
a semi-mythical time in the dawn of Hindu History, 
and even if India wishes to return to the days of the 
Vedas, which is at least doubtful, other countries may 
wish to have a say in the matter. It hardly sounds 
practical, and up to date no other alternative has been 
put forward by an Indian politician. What do they 
suggest ? ‘ 

Some may say that all this is conjuring up bogeys, 
and that the Government of India Bill leaves all real 
control in our hands, and that we intend to keep it. 
Perhaps. But there are people at Westminster pre- 


pared to give much wider powers to the Indian poli- 
tician, and it is sometimes as well, even in these days, 
to try and look ahead. A definite pronouncement that 
British supremacy will be maintained, subscribed to 
by all parties in Parliament, would not be out of place. 
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THE USE OF REVIEWS. 


RE reviews written for the benefit of those who 
A read, or intend to,read the books criticised, 

or to save people the trouble of reading them? 
The answer must depend on the verdict offered. 
Broadly speaking, if it is favourable, unless the re- 
viewer inspires the reader with a desire to rush to the 
book itself, in the same way as Leslie Stephen’s ‘ John- 
son’ sent intelligent youth straight into the arms of 
Boswell, the article has failed: if it is adverse, unless 
the critic makes the reader determined to waste no 
time on the original, the article has failed. It requires 
a Macaulay to write a review which shall supersede 
the thing reviewed. In this age of extreme activity, 
when a busy man can tell you in all probability what he 
will be doing at any hour of the day for weeks ahead, 
time-saving devices have their uses, and, and it must 
be admitted, of such may be literary reviews. They 
appeal strongly to busy men, whether politicians, bar- 
risters, or physicians in full practice, to that large sec- 
tion of educated society, in fact, with whom time means 
money. A literary man reads a review in the same 
spirit in which one expert examines the work of 
another. He compares his opinion already formed 
with that of the reviewer, or makes a mental note of 
the conclusions in order that, when he subsequently 
reads the original, he may test their accuracy. A 
professional man has recourse to a review, because he 
desires, in his few moments of leisure, not only to 
satisfy any natural taste for literature he may possess, 
but also to keep himself in touch with the latest and 
the best of the output by publishers. He wants to 
know how he may spend his leisure most profitably, 
and if incidentally the review enables him to enjoy, 
or even to hold his own in, a discussion on a book which 
he has not read, that quarter of an hour after luncheon 
over a Cigar in his club has not been wasted. He has 
learnt what to read, what to say, and what to avoid. 

We wonder how many people who have freely criti- 
cised ‘ The Autobiography of Margot Asquith,’ have 
only read extracts from the Sunday Times? We can 
assure them, without entering into criticism, that the 
impression left by the book is quite different to that 
derived from the perusal of extracts. An autobio- 
graphy by one who admittedly ‘‘ cannot discriminate 
between truths that need, and those that need not, be 
told,’’ if honest and genuine, must contain ‘‘tacenda.”’ 
Had ‘she confined herself to ‘‘ dicenda,’’ she might 
have posed as Blake’s ‘‘ Prudence,’’ but would have 
failed dismally as Butterworth’s ‘‘ Margot.’’ Perhaps 
she should not have written at all, but short of that, 
it is difficult to conceive that she could have written 
otherwise than she did. 

Reviews appeal to a large class of idle folk, 
devourers of light literature of all kinds, who are 
ashamed of what in many cases would be a laudable 
ignorance, and would not for the world admit that they 
had not read the latest work of any popular author, 
and must always be ready with an “‘ original ’’ opinion 
when challenged. Fortunately for them, they live in 
the days of the one-volume novel, easily compressed; 
of quick luncheons, easily consumed; of express and 
stop-press journalism, wherein paragraphs take the 
place of leaders, and the news of the world is served 
up with telegraphic preciseness :— 

“‘ Our modish Venus is a hustling minx, 
But who can spare the time to woo a Sphinx ?”’ 


We can picture a Gladstone settling down to his 
Homer for recreation, but we cannot imagine a Lloyd- 
George on a holiday with anything but the News of the 
ag in one hand, and a telephone receiver in the 
other. 

On the whole, a review has more influence on a 
book than on a play, and, thanks to the reviewer, the 
public has been spared the trouble of reading many a 
worthless production. Injustice may occur, and per- 
sonal prejudice may do harm, but hardly permanent 
injury. It is now clear that the Edinburgh Review 
treated Wordsworth and his school with undue 
severity; but Wordsworth lives, and the Edinburgh 
critics are dead. It may be urged that the public is 
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growing gradually less inclined to attach value to an 
opinion simply because it is in print, and in the drama 
we have had from time to time instances of a play which 
has gained great popularity and the warmest support 
from the public in spite of the disapproval of the 
critics. | Everybody considers himself a judge of a 
book or a play, while most people readily and un- 
blushingly admit that they are not qualified to pass 
judgment on a canvas or a marble. Yet the verdict 
of trained opinion counts in letters no less than in art. 
The nuisance to-day is that so many journalists who 
have no critical taste pretend to review books, as if 
they were authorities. Intelligent readers discover 
their futility, and find enough of them in print to make 
the whole business of book reviewing suspect. 


SPRING IN A DEVON VILLAGE. 


HE rooks are now busy in the elms of the church- 
yard, and drifting thwartwise the wind with sticks 
for their nests. Sometimes a young male bird 
comes with food for his mate as she pleaches the twigs 
with claw and beak; she flutters her wings like a 
fledgeling, gapes widely, and squawks with satisfac- 
tion. Daws come to the trees, perching head to the 
south-west breeze, ejaculating sharply. Periodical 
visitants are the starlings, their songs of mimicry 
swelling with sudden rush and wheezing. One bird has 
learnt the chattering cry of a kestrel, the mating call, 
and deceives the rooks into thinking that one of the 
brown-barred hawks is near. That rooks are thieves 
among themselves is well-known, stealing sticks from 
their neighbours. To-day we watched one taking 
material that a young and enthusiastic sister brought 
with difficulty every five minutes or so from the 
distant beech clump. The thief was an artist, she was 
subtle, and cunning. A quick hop took her to the 
young bird’s pile, she seized a_ stick, and drifted 
upwards into the wind, swung round in a half circle 
and brought it to her own nest in the same tree with 
a soft caa-caa, as though implying relief at reaching 
home again. Her mate, judging by his white face, is 
an ancient bird; he is wise; he does no work, fetches 
no food for his toiling wife; but perches near the nest, 
approving her method of labour, and guarding its 
results. He is the nearest approach to a bird ‘‘ fence ’’ 
that it would be possible to find. ' 
A lane of rufous mud leads through the beech- 
clump. Life here is hard, but the celandines show 
their spoke-rays to the sun and wind-washed heaven, 
braving the half-gales that come across the Atlantic, 
and twirl the fallen numbers of autumn’s leaves among 
their yellow flowers. A tawny owl lives in a pollard 
beech in this clump; he comes regularly at dusk to the 
elms and hoots with mournful insistence to the barn 
owls that roost under the thatch. Rabbits’ bones and 
fur, finches’ feathers, and the fragile skulls of mice 
hang in the crevices of the tree, hundreds of them, 
some fresh and white, others bleached and hidden 
under the brown dust of decay that trickles from the 
old tree’s dead heart. Tap his home, and he flaps out, 
pursued by any small birds searching for spiders or 
grubs in the spinney. The trees are dwarfed, bent by 
the salt winds; a few larches grew here, but never 
more the sap will rise and burst in emerald foam on 
their wispy branches. Constant buffeting with the 
winds of the ocean has killed them. A magpie is 
prospecting the mazed brittleness of one of them for a 
nesting site; she appears nearly every morning. 
Beyond the clump is a combe, or valley, where every 
year a pair of carrion crows nest. They fly away as 
soon as they see man, four hundred yards below—they 
are cunning, and leave nothing to chance. In the stone 
“‘ hedges ’’ the celandines, flowers much bigger than 
those around London, shine like spilled meteor frag- 
ments against their jade leaves. Primroses grow 
with them, and the white blossom of the wild straw- 
berry, and in places the pink campion is unfurling its 
colours. A flock of linnets sings in a hawthorn, a 
silver twittering of song coming as the wind drops; 
with a rustling of wings the flock leaves for the bloom 
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of the gorse which everywhere is scenting the air. 
The apple trees in the orchard close below are begin- 
ning to bud, already goldfinches haunt their lichened 
branches, now fighting with gold-barred wings aflutter, 
now pausing to pipe sweet whispers of coming vernal 
glory, when the blossom shall spill in showers of love- 
liness. Afar are the burrows, and over their sogged 
wastes the green plovers wheel and fall, uttering wild 
calls to the wind, while their mates stand below, diving 
with broad pinions to earth as though they would die 
for love. High above a buzzard is sailing. To the 
right a great horse draws a plough against the sky- 
line, and, like lifted and dancing feathers of white- 
ness, a dozen gulls follow in its wake; behind them 
trip and whistle four dishwashers, or wagtails. They 
say in the village that three pairs of ravens are nesting 
on the headland this year, but we have seen none. In 
this district a raven has never been known to kill or 
‘* eye-pick ’’.a lamb, even in the memory of the oldest 
granfer who taps and shuffles his way to the inn every 
night. The raven has come near to extermination, 
like the peregrine falcon; but here both of these mighty 
fliers do not molest the belongings of man; the one 
feeding on offal and dead rabbits (and occasionally live 
ones), and the other ‘‘ taking ’’ stock doves, and, in 
summer, turtle doves—stooping at gulls and divers 
in the early spring just for exuberance of _ spirit. 
Certainly every tide leaves its dead among the seaweed 
and thrown-up wreckage, gulls with their backs torn 
and ripped by the swift ‘‘ blue-hawk.”’ 


POSTS AND PAYMENTS OF EARLIER DAYS. 


S the House of Commons is investigating certain 
A delicate domestic affairs, such as the payment of 

members, official salaries and pensions, some 
facts and figures relating to past ministers, and those 
who supported them, may be of interest. While 
laymen are crying out for higher stipends, ecclesiastics 
are issuing their sorrowful balance-sheets. Farnham 
Castle may be converted into a County Museum, and 
Bishopsthorpe into a Seminary for Young Ladies pre- 
paring to become earnest workers in the Noncon- 
formist vineyard. The swans who ring their own bell 
for their own corn on the moat of the Palace of Wells; 
whose ancestors were established and endowed under 
Cardinal Wolsey; who have progressed in a kind of 
apostolic succession to the present time; and whose 
appearance is cstentatiously demure, may be forced 
to accept the hospitality of strange and even unde- 
nominational masters. The London house of one 
Bishop has become a ‘‘ Cock and Hen Club’’; 
another the Ladies’ Department of a Caledonian Club. 
Judges are bemoaning their income tax; barristers 
and solicitors wonder why they should not ask for 
more. Among these premonitory symptoms of famine 
and privation, it is pleasant to look back on the 
spacious days when one could obtain valuable con- 
sideration for services rendered. 

The election of a Bishop is full of antiquated 
formalities and warnings to the Dean and Chapter. 
If they do not obey, they incur the penalties of 
Praemunire, including imprisonment and forfeiture of 
goods. Before a Bishop can enjoy the temporalities of 
his See, he must do homage to the King in ancient 
feudal form. When there is no Dean and Chapter, 
the Crown appoints without any legal fiction, as did 
the Les of Atholl to the See of Sodor and Man 
before the sale of their rights as Lords of Man. Such 
rights of sovereignty, the patronage of the 
See, were finally sold in 1828 for £417,144. 

The real creators of Bishops are politicians. Lord 
Beaconsfield made many Bishops, and described the 
Church as ‘‘a sacred corporation for the promulga- 
tion and maintenance in Europe of certain Asian 
principles.’’ A cynical and Nonconformist Radical 
asked the other day, ‘‘ Does the Bishop of So-and-So 
still worship his creator—Rosebery? ’’ It is said that 
an eminent ecclesiastic, who sometimes advises a dis- 
tinguished statesman as to church patronage, nomin- 
ally in the hands of an Illustrious Personage, called at 
Downing Street for an interview as to a vacant 
bishopric. The lady secretary sympathetically 
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lamented the absence of the statesman, and exclaimed, 


“Ts not that a bit of business that you and I could 


settle, your grace? ”’ : 

Ecclesiastical revenues, and the habits of prelates 
have undergone certain drastic changes; but the a ; 
pointment of leading Churchmen is still in the hands 
of the Prime Minister. Some examples of political 
influence on ordinations and translations have been 
drawn by master hands. At Gaunt House Lord 
Steyne, who was a good scholar and amateur casuist, 
promoted religious discussions between his son’s tutor, 
the Reverend Mr. Trail (later Lord Bishop of 
Ealing), and Lady Steyne’s director, Father Mole; 
and in pitting Oxford against St. Acheul, he cried: 
‘“ Bravo, Latimer! Well done, Loyola! ” alternately, 
A Bishopric was promised to Mole if he would come 
over; to Trail a Cardinal’s Hat, if he would secede. 
Then there is Trollope’s account of the See of Bar- 
chester. When Dr. Grantly, the Bishop, was dying, 
there was a ministerial crisis in London. His son, the 
Archdeacon, desired the Bishopric, but Dr. Proudie 
was appointed by the new Prime Minister. We are 
told how the late Prime Minister received in Downing 
Street the message of the Bishop’s death, which he 
sent on to the new Prime Minister. ‘‘ He was sitting 
easily in a lounging chair, conning over a Newmarket 
list, and by his elbow on the table was lying open an 
uncut French novel on which he was engaged.’’ After 
all, Dr. Proudie was connected with an Irish Baron, 
and Mrs. Proudie was the niece of a Scotch Earl. 
The new Bishop had held important appointments. He 
had been preacher to the Royal Beefeaters, Curator of 
theological manuscripts in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
Chaplain to the Queen’s Yeomanry Guard, and 
Almoner to His Royal Highness the Prince of Rappe- 
Blankenburg. This was not all. He had adapted 
himself to the views held by the Whigs on most theo- 
logical and religious subjects. He bore with the 
idolatry of Rome, tolerated even the infidelity of 
Socianism, and was hand-in-glove with the Presby- 
terian squads of Scotland and Ulster. He took the 
correct view of the revenues of Cathedral Chapters, of 
the Regium Donum, and of the Maynooth grant. 
Archdeacon Grantly was consoled by the fact that the 
Ecclesiastical Commission had cut down the value of 
the Bishopric to £5,000 a year. 

George III. took a lively interest in Archbishops. 
On one occasion he refused a suggested name, saying : 
‘* No, no, no. We must have a gentleman at Canter- 


bury.’’ The opulence of Lambeth, and the entertain- © 


ments there, may be traced in some of the writings of 
Sydney Smith. ‘‘ Is it necessary that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury should give feasts to aristocratic 
London; and that the domestics of the Prelacy should 
stand with swords and bag-wigs round pig and turkey 
and venison, to defend, as it were, the orthodox 
Gastronome from the fierce Unitarian, the fell 
Baptist, and all the famished children of Dissent?” 
An example of one who went ‘“ through the Elysian 
transitions of Prebendary, Dean, Prelate, and the long 
train of purple, profit and power” was Archbishop 
He obtained his position at Lambeth through 
political influence. The Marlboroughs and the Edens 
were of no small assistance to him. He married the 
sister of the first Lord Auckland, and of the first Lord 
Henley, who were deep in various political intrigues. 
He lived in great state and possessed a coach and six 
horses, also a private barge on the Thames with a 
liveried crew. State banquets were given to gentlemen 
who had been presented at Court, and put down their 
names at Lambeth as guests. It is tantalizing in these 
days when Bishops are crying poverty, to note how 
Archbishop Moore provided for his family. Two of 
his sons were Joint Registrars of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury; two other sons were Joint Regis- 
trars of the Vicar-General’s office. One of them, who 
died in 1865, is said to have received from the Church 
in all £753,647, 
Bishop North and his family did pretty well in the 
See of Winchester. The Bishop was half-brother to 
the Prime Minister. Lord North is said to have 
observed that his brother was no doubt young to be a 
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d, 26 March 1921 
id Bishop; but that, when he was older, he would not 
have a brother Prime Minister. The Bishop had a son 
S, who, as an infant, was appointed Registrar of the 
a Diocese. Very long leases of the property of the 
ds See were granted to members of the family at nominal 
al prices. The eldest son, afterwards Earl of Guildford, 
= was from 1808 to 1853 Master of the Hospital of St. 
rd Cross, which was founded in the twelfth century by 
t, Bishop Henry de Blois and enlarged by Cardinal 
T Beaufort. A hundred poor men were daily fed here; 
of and a dole of bread and beer was given to strangers. 
©; On Good Friday the brethren were given a ‘‘ Judas’ 
d: sop.”’ Lord Guildford’s gains as Master amounted to 
y. £90,000; he received from one rectory £84,000, from 
ae another £121,000, and from his Prebendal stall 
le. £19,000. As to St. Cross, the Master of the Rolls 
ie observed that ‘‘ the shameless perversion of one of our 
8) noblest charities has been done under a system which 
he not even the most unscrupulous cupidity could have 
lie carried out till hardened into a contempt for common 
decency.”’ 
ng Another important Bishop was Tomling of Lincoln, 
he who flourished as a friend of Pitt’s. A negr relation 
ng of the Bishop’s was Warden of the Mere charity. This 
* charity owned about 650 acres, and the real rent would 
- have been from 20s. to 40s. an acre. The whole estate 
1: was let for £32. The poor brethren received £24. 
my This transaction was made satisfactory by the payment 
rl. of a heavy fine for the renewal of the lease; and this 
. fine was pocketed by the Warden. 
ts, 
nd 
CORRESPONDENCE 
me MR. BONAR LAW AND THE PREMIER. 
the IR,—The resignation of Mr. Bonar Law will be 
of generally regretetd, for he showed an excellent grasp 
by- of the things he undertook, and good temper in reply. 
the He will not, I imagine, be regarded in the future as a 
of great statesman. Rather he must appear as a godsend 
nt. to our volatile Premier, who was able to leave Parlia- 
the mentary work to him, and skip about England and the 
of § Continent, attending pleasant little parties to settle 
things for the moment. ; 
ps. Delightful, however, as this freedom may have been 
g: to Mr. Lloyd George, it has been a distinct loss to the 
dignity of the House to have a Premier who leaves his 


proper work to a deputy. Now that the deputy has re- 
of tired, I hope the system will not be continued. The 
Premier ought to attend in person and answer ques- 


‘“ tions of importance. Who is to be his new alter ego? 
uld I do not perceive any person with the requisite tact and 
ey steadiness to perform that useful function. Nor, now 
lox that the Conservative leader has disappeared, do I per- 
fell ceive any pressing need to continue merging the for- 
2” tunes of the Conservative Party in a Coalition which is 
coal headed by a Liberal, or an ex-Liberal. What Mr. 
ng Lloyd George’s principles are, except that he is the 
10p only man to keep the country on its legs, I have not the 
igh least idea. He seems to me like the skilful maiden who 
ens has so many lovers that she need not definitely declare 
the for any one of them, and can, as occasion suits, favour 
oa ‘first one and then the other. The Liberals are clearly 
0s. a waning party, and I see no reason why they should be 
sit favoured at all. They had their turn of long reign, and 
¥" during it did as much damage to the country as any 
208 reasonable politician could hope to achieve. If there 
wre was a Conservative Party, it ought to come into power. 
ese But the correspondence in your columns shows pretty 
ow clearly that there is no constructive policy on the Con- 
a servative side, and therefore little chance of effective 
ive action. Why does Labour now have a monopoly of 
sins definite programmes? Where are the young men of 
om brains who have come out of Oxford, and learnt that 
rch the newest thing is not always the best? Is the future 
of politics to belong to men of business for preference? 
the If so, idealism will become as rare as a pre-war price; 
- and though we may get on, we shall hardly get honest. 
ned J. GAY. 
ea 


SIR,—Appreciating, as I do, the excellent qualities 
of Mr. Bonar Law, and regretting the cause of his re- 
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tirement, which does not appear at all to be a judicious 
and opportune attack of ill-health, I hope the results of 
his disappearance will be salutary. M.P.’s should now 
insist on a Premier who attends the House regularly. 
He should face the music. And if Parliament repre- 
sents the main feeling of the country, there will be two 
leading themes in the symphony : (1) The trade unions 
are tyrannising over us, spoiling our work and choking 
our enterprise; (2) the retention of war establishments 
is wasting the little money we have got left. 
There are several other things to say; but, while 
these two tyrannies block the way, they are compara- 
tively unimportant. I do not get these views from any 
newspaper; I get them from people who are saying 

what they think. 
N. M. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


SIR,—It is now over 50 years since I first read the 
SaTuRDAY Review, and few numbers have pleased me 
more than the last half-dozen, especially the one of 
February 19th. At last, I thought, there is at least 
one paper left to us which shows a spirit of independ- 
ence when so many others have shown evidence of 
being coaxed, threatened, or controlled. I am a Con- 
servative, and, as I remarked in a former letter, 
“* therefore I am liberal ’’—that is to say, I am neithe~ 
bigoted or prejudiced, and I have felt angry and in- 
dignant to a degree at the Conservative Party being 
ignored by politicians in general as they have been 
lately. A noble lord said, ‘‘ The terms Liberal and 
Conservative are extinct.’’ There was some truth in 
this up to the time Mr. Asquith was returned to Parlia- 
ment. Since that event we have read a great deal 
about Liberals, and many newspapers have devoted 
columns and pages to the sayings and doings of the 
Proletariat, thereby distinctly encouraging the Social- 
ists and Bolsheviks, while Conservatives were never 
even mentioned. It is time the latter woke up; they 
appear to have become apathetic, lethargic, and pos- 
sibly disgusted; even many of the former leaders seem 
to be stricken with sleeping sickness or creeping 
paralysis. When Mr. Asquith resigned the Premier- 
ship, there is no doubt that a Conservative might have 
succeeded him. Only at that time theme was a Radical 
majority in the House of Commons, which made it 
naturally useless. When a Coalition was suggested 
with the idea of preserving politically a united front, 
the Conservatives patriotically agreed without hesita- 
tion for the duration of the war. But what has been 
the result? Our opponents have taken every possible 
advantage to extinguish us altogether. Well; I say, if 
we are to die, let us die fighting. At the General 
Election in December, 1918, many thousands voted 
with the hope that a firm, practical, business-like 
Government would replace the present group of 
rhetorical visionaries who have asked the Almighty 
for a mandate to reconstruct and polish up the globe 
according to their superior ideas. 

What has Mr. Asquith or Mr. Lloyd George ever 
done for the Middle Class, or to assist and encourage 


trade? 
PATRIOT. 


AMERICA AND TRADITION. 


SIR,—Your sound article of last week suggests that 
the two countries which are the greatest forces in the 
present world should not be exacerbated by misrepre- 
sentation or misunderstanding of each other’s good 
qualities, different as they are. You add, justly 
enough, that the United States has not had time to 
gather traditions such as this country possesses. This 
seems to me eminently true in literature. It is only o! 
recent years that the short story has been specialised 
as an American product, owing to the continued exist- 
ence of magazines of a high standard, which this 
country has been generally unable to support, pre- 
ferring popular twaddle. But in oratory America has 
always had a full sense of tradition, and precisely for 
this reason, has produced speakers of exceptional dis- 
tinction for many years. Who can deny that she has 
sent us much better speakers as ambassadors than 
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those we have sent to her? Tradition is, in fact, not a 
hampering influence. It is rather a guarantee of a 
standard such as our own House of Commons does not 
exhibit of recent years. Doubtless Mr. Lloyd George 
is a clever speaker, and a good maker of points against 
his opponents; but who would call him a great orator, 
or suppose that he ever thinks of the style of the past 
while he raps out the slang of the present? On the 
outside the Sanders Theatre at Harvard, the oldest 
American college, are seven sculptured heads of the 
greatest orators of the world: Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Chrysostom, Bossuet, Chatham, Burke, and Daniel 
Webster. It may seem a little absurd to include the 
last. But in his own country Webster was famous, 
and his massive gravity still puts him, I believe, at 
the head of American oratory. The rhetorical art of 
Edward Everett was essentially conservative, and his 
Gettysburg address was in his day almost as famous as 
Abraham Lincoln’s. That plain man, who had no 
college education, reached a height of dignity and 
effectiveness and at the same time a terseness not un- 
worthy of Pericles. 

The average American speaker is, I venture to 
think, more effective than the average English 
speaker, because he takes his oratory more seriously, 
and has a much deeper sense of history and tradition. 
To whom, apart from Lord Rosebery, do we naturally 
turn in this country for a first-rate speech on an his- 
toric occasion? Why, to the American Ambassador, 
who is generally a distinguished man of letters. The 
idea of such a man occupying an important post in 
our own political circles would be ludicrous. The dif- 
ferences between English reticence and American out- 
spokenness are obvious; and it is, naturally, the 
English habit to overrate the merits of reserve. For 
my own part, I value highly among the best Americans 
that delightful readiness for friendship which an 
Englishman finds it difficult to achieve. I should like 
to know many of the Englishmen I meet; but I have 
not time to make their acquaintance. They will not 
come out to me and meet me half way, as my American 
friends do. I am a busy man, as I belong to the brain- 
workers universally and calmly neglected, as you 
pointed out last week, in Whitley Councils and other 
expositions of modern politics. Some day, perhaps, 
if I have time and opportunity, and proper introduc- 
tions, I shall get hold of these Englishmen, and be 
able to make friends of them. Meanwhile, my 
American friends are delightful and accessible; and I 
see no reason to suppose that they are less genuine 
than the English variety, because their manners are 
freer, and they can talk to a man they do not know. 
See Samuel Johnson on the ‘‘ common rights of 
humanity.’’ Boswell reports him in his 74th year as 
saying that ‘‘ two men of any other nation who are 
shown into a room together, at a house where they 
are both visitors, will immediately find some _ con- 
versation. But two Englishmen will probably go each 
to a different window, and remain in obstinate 
silence.’’ Thank Heaven, I have forgotten this silly 
ritual of reserve, though I have every right to call 
myself an 

ENGLISHMAN. 


‘SEA PIE.’ 

SIR,—The attention of our clients, Messrs. J. J. 
Keliher & Co., Ltd., has been called to the paragraph 
in your issue of the sth inst., in which you comment 
on our letter published in your issue of the 26th ultimo. 

The publication of ‘ Sea Pie’ was not initiated by 
the Navy League, but by certain officers of the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve, who approached Messrs. J. 
J. Keliher & Co., Ltd., with a view to obtaining their 
support and organisation, and the fact that Messrs. J. 
J. Keliher & Co., Ltd., were willing to finance the un- 
dertaking and give the services of their organisation 
without charge is hardly a reason for adverse com- 
ments. 

With regard to the acknowledgments offered, Messrs. 
J. J. Keliher & Co., Ltd., received very valuable assist- 
ance from the artists and authors for which they were 
grateful, and they conceived that it was only courteous 
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to the authors and artists to publicly acknowledge the 
fact. 

If you will refer to our letter in the issue of the 
26th February, you will see that we did not say that the 
publication had failed to produce a profit; on the con- 
trary, we informed you that the Auditors had certified 
that the whole of the profits up to the 3oth June, 1919, 
had been paid over to King George’s Fund for Sailors 
and the Navy League, with the exception of the balance 
carried forward to the year 1920. The sums paid to 
these charities have been as follows :— 


£s.d, 
July, 1917 Navy League 1,000 
March, 1918 King George’s Fund = 500 
July, 1918 Navy League 264 8 9g 
Dec., 1918 King George’s Fund 500 


We would also point out that we did not state in our 


Ietter that Income-tax had been charged. In fact, . 


Income-tax has neither been charged nor paid. 

As the paragraph in your issue of the 12th February 
conveyed the suggestion that Messrs. J. J. Keliher & 
Co., Ltd., had made a profit out of the publication, and 
as we informed you definitely in our letter published 
in your issue of the 26th February that Messrs. J.J. 
Keliher & Co., Ltd., printed and published the publica- 
tion at cost price, and had made no charge for their 
services in the compilation, our clients feel that not 
only is your further comment uncalled for, but that 
they had a right to expect an acknowledgment from 
you that the paragraph in your issue-of the 12th Feb- 
ruary was unjustified. 

DRAKE, SON, AND PARTON. 
24, Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM. 

SIR,—You have lately been commenting on the re- 
ception of Keats in his life-time. It was partly, no 
doubt, a political unfairness. But partly also, as you 
indicate, an objection to a style of English which did 
not follow the traditional bent of the time. Even an 
omnivorous and highly accomplished reader may fail to 
see anything in those the world is going to recognise 
as the great literary figures of his age. Prof. Louns- 
bury has shown this remarkably in a quotation from 
Macaulay’s Diary in 1850 (‘ Life and Times of Tenny- 
son,’ p. 507) :— 

‘It is odd that the last twenty-five years, which 
have witnessed the greatest progress ever made in 
physical science—the greatest victories ever achieved 
by man over matter—should have produced hardly 
a volume that will be remembered in 1900.”’ 

A little later Macaulay declared ‘ Philip van Arte- 
velde’ ‘‘ still, in my opinion, the best poem that the 
last thirty years have produced.”’ 

For short-sighted ignorance this judgment would be 
difficult to surpass. From 1825 to 1850, appeared 
much of the best of Tennyson and Browning, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Disraeli, and Bulwer Lytton. 
The critic who ignores the merits of all these, 
though he may depreciate some of them, is to-day in- 
conceivable. It seems particularly strange that 
Tennyson, a poet so imbued with the classic spirit, and 
a Cambridge man too, should have been of no account 
to Macaulay. The explanation, perhaps, is partly 
Macaulay’s age. In 1850 he was 50, and the gods of 
his youth remained the gods of his middle age. As he 


grew older, his mind gradually ossified. If this is so, 


young critics should be preferred to elders, who seem 
to have the advantage of them frequently in judgment 
and powers of expression. The youngsters will make 
themselves occasionally ridiculous with their en- 
thusiasm; but they will be more ready to recognise new 
work which is going in future to be considered great. 
Some of their swans will turn out to be geese; but that 
may equally be said of some of the birds, or bards, 
commended by critics of mature age in our time. 
Where is the reputation of Stephen Phillips now? And 
it only began in the nineties. I will not be unkind 
enough to mention the names of the mature and 
acknowledged guides to literary taste who puffed him 
for a while far above his merits. , 
W. H. 
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‘HENRY IV., PART II.’ 


SIR,—In your issue of the 12th inst., a cutting of 
which has just been sent to me, Mr. Richard Dickins 
has written what is in effect a criticism of the version 
of ‘ Henry IV.’ at the Court Theatre without having 
seen it, and bases his objections to it on empirical 
deductions from some of the criticisms he has read. 

I agree with him that the play might have been 
called ‘ Falstaff.’ It is ‘ Falstaff,’ and had Shake- 
speare been alive I think he would have agreed wil- 
lingly to call it ‘ Falstaff, Henry IV., or What You 
Will.’ 

I have cut a number of scenes, which has had the 
effect of knitting the play together and making it one 
of the best acting plays of Shakespeare. The scenes 
which I have cut may be history, but they are not 
drama, and they are written obviously without interest 
on Shakespeare’s part and would only bore an 
audience. 

I do not agree with Mr. Dickins that the Falstaff of 
Part II. is a falling off from the Falstaff of Part I. 
The character is much better in Part II. It has a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end; and the same applies 
to the play. 

Mr. Dickins appears to be horrified at Falstaff’s 
scene with Doll Tearsheet in the Boar’s-head Tavern, 
but surely this phase of his character is implied in all 
the Falstaffs. Falstaff is the embodiment of all virile 
human vices, but his character is redeemed from 
infamy by the possession of one supreme virtue—he is 
not a hypocrite. 

JAMES B. FAGAN. 


THE RHODODENDRON. 


SIR,—It may possibly interest some of your readers 
to hear that I noted rhododendrons in full bloom 
in Ruskin Park, Denmark Hill, on March 13th. Pro- 
bably south of London they were out earlier still, but 
such precocity—two months in advance of the usual 
time—is but one of the many marvels of this wonderful 
early spring. 

OBSERVER. 


F. W. H. MYERS. 

SIR,—While I quite agree with the very interesting 
judgment of Myers in your last number (p. 194), | 
suggest that his knowledge and eloquence alike sepa- 
rate him from the ordinary inquirer into psychical pheno- 
mena. He knew Plato; they don’t. He was at least 
an honest and unbiassed inquirer, one, I mean, with 
nothing to gain, and little sympathy, so far as I saw 
him, for Mr. Sludge, with his box of tricks and his easy 
use of human emotions at a point and time when many 
people would consider them too sacred to be made into 
a traffic for money. 

There is also Myers the essayist. His work in this 
way is not large, and mainly, I think, more likely to be 
permanent on the classical side than on the modern. 
But his accounts of Virgil, of Greek Oracles, and of 
Marcus Aurelius, always strike me as masterly and 
unforgettable. And I imagine that I have read as 
many essays of that sort as most people. Anyway, I 
have read all that I can get hold of; and there are not 
very many worth mentioning, even if one looks for 
critical work in foreign languages as well as in 
English. 

CANTAB. 


** DOUT.”’ 


SIR,—In your review of a new edition of Shake- 
speare, you mention that ‘‘ dout,’’ meaning ‘‘ put 
out,’’ is used several times in the plays, and add that 
it is still used in Warwickshire dialect. It is also in 
common every-day use in Buckinghamshire, and I 
share your reviewer’s opinion that its disappearance 
from English speech generally, with the parallel simple 
words ‘‘don’’ and “ doff,’’ is to be regretted. 
‘* Dout ’’ in the sense indicated is in every way to be 
preferred to ‘‘ extinguish.’’ 

A. W. W. 
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THE CHARM OF PARIS. 


Present Day Paris. By Somerville Story. Appleton. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Homeless in Paris. By Mrs. Travers Lewis (Ada 
Leigh) S.P.C.K. 6s. 6d. net. 


HE nostalgia of Paris is an affection from which 

all who have spent any time in the French capital 
suffer for the rest of their lives. | Wherein lies this 
attraction from which there is no escape, it is not easy 
to define. To Mr. Somerville Story, ‘‘ the city is 
made for the pleasure of its inhabitants and visitors ’’; 
he calls our attention to ‘‘ the city full of light and light 
gayety (sic),’’ and straightway proceeds to write a dull 
book about it. 

To some the enchantment of Paris lies in its ex- 
hilaration—the champagne in the air; for others it lies 
in the infectious enthusiasm of its myriad activities— 
les mouvements artistic and literary; the lover of books 
inevitably drifts to the quays where he can handle at 
his leisure and without interference works of all sorts 
and sizes from the big folio to the small pamphlet, and 
perhaps, though this is rare in our days, find a treasure 
among the dusty piles. The student can follow his 
studies on the payment of fees so low as to bring the 
best education within the reach of the financial outcast. 
Those who are frivolous will find frivolity—and plenty 
of it—but the French themselves can hardly be said to 
take life gaily and jauntily; they are very serious, a 
fact carefully hidden from the casual visitor to France, 
owing to their natural reserve about personal matters. 

But life can be very grim in Paris as elsewhere. To 
some of the art students and governesses who settle 
there in search of a fortune, the city wears a forbidding 
aspect. We get glimpses of this aspect in ‘ Homeless 
in Paris,’ a record of the work of the Ada Leigh 
Homes which were founded to provide secure places 
of rest for American and English girls studying or 
earning their living in Paris. It is disappointing not to 
find any mention in the book of the admirable manage- 
ment of Washington House under Miss Hockly, to 
whose large-hearted devotion and never-failing tact 
many women-workers scattered all over the world can 
testify. Mrs. Lewis’s chapter on Echoes of the War 
shows the value of efficient organization: the Ada 
Leigh Homes proved a sure refuge for numbers ‘of 
homeless and penniless women of all nations during the 
flight from the war zones, and the kindly sympathy ex- 
tended to the stricken brought some measure of com- 
fort into the lives of those who went to Paris to search 
for their missing loved ones. 

Mr. Story’s book also contains echoes of the war, in 
the shape of excursions to the battlefields; mere zuide- 
book statements which fail to rouse any wish in the 
reader to see what has happened in France during the 
six tragic years. This inability to carry the reader 
with him persists throughout the volume; his lack of 
enthusiasm or lack of descriptive power only succeeds 
in irritating the lover of Paris. Writing of the Cou- 
vent des Carmes, all he tells us is that ‘‘ it was the last 
refuge of another royal favourite, Louise de la Val- 
liére. Under the streets hereabouts are the 
catacombs.’’ The royal favourite retired to the con- 
vent in the rue Denfert, where also Mme. de Montes- 
pan ended her days. The other and better-known 
Carmelite Convent, now a Catholic College, is in the 
rue Vaugirard; in its grounds the 120 priests whose 
bones lie in the crypt were hunted like wild beasts be- 
fore they were massacred in September, 1792. With- 
in the building there are many evidences of the passing 
of royal and distinguished prisoners, and a never-fail- 
ing attraction to the sightseer, is the large cross on 
which Pére Lacordaire voluntarily hung for three 
hours. : 

The author cannot have visited the beautiful Gothic 
church of St. Séverin, for many years. It is no longer 
‘* so shut in between a rookery of crowded houses that 
it is somewhat difficult to find.’’ He adds, ‘‘ Never- 
theless it is very interesting.’”” The church was 
opened out before 1914, when many old houses disap- 
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peared, including a favourite students’ restaurant 


where the presence of foreign sightseers was not re- - 


garded favourably, though the visitor who could fall in 
with French ways received a modified welcome from 
students, and the waving aside of a table-cloth—a con- 
cession to the stranger-guest—at once placed you on 
terms of equality with the head-waiter. No doubt 
visitors to Paris will now find an added interest in St. 
Séverin, as a new prophetess has announced the rebirth 
of Christ and His martyrdom behind the church in 


1954. 


was the place of assembly of the Paris University, but 
it was only the Faculty of Arts of the University that 
held its congregations there. 

The ‘‘ visitors’ handbook ”’ is not only dull reading, 
but lacks the accuracy of the ordinary guide-book, 
despite the author’s challenge of the usefulness of 
Baedeker. 


SCOTT HOLLAND. 


Henry Scott Holland. By Stephen Paget. Murray, 
16s. 


HOUGH Holland believed himself an advanced 
democrat he, a rich man’s son, was_ wholly 
typical of that select Eton and Oxford school of 
humane culture and philosophic earnestness, mixed 
with zealous churchmanship, which is fast passing 
away. It is true that when he was offered the Divinity 
Professorship at Oxford he said he should feel him- 
self a scandal. ‘‘ For thirty years I have ceased to 
have the power to read or study; we must have a 
scientific theologian honourably representing learning ; 
I could not do it. Of whole realms of theology I 
am blankly ignorant; I could not help being found 
out.’’ Indeed, when the advanced position of critical 
theology in Europe and America is considered, the 
appointment to the first Chair in England of a man 
who had had little time for a quarter of a century to 
read more than the Hibbert Journal and who had for- 
gotten most of his Latin—he had to get a friend to 
write his official Latin speeches—did seem to require 
a good deal of justification. Nevertheless, Holland 
had the supreme gift of quickening and vivifying both 
divinity and philosophy. What he lacked in tech- 
nical knowledge was more than made up for by the 
life and radiance which he imparted to a very definite 
and convinced system of thought. Hence Bishop 
Gore does not hesitate to say that he was “a great 
theologian.’”’ ‘‘ Holland never received his due 
estimate among the intellectuals. I cannot but think 
it was stupidity on their part to fail to see, behind 
what they called fireworks, the depths of his philoso- 
phical and historical perception.’? Underlying his 
whole standpoint was the brilliant First in Litere 
Humaniores won by the Balliol commoner who till 
then had done nothing either at school or college. 
Holland’s luxuriance always needed pruning. The 
little daughter of an Oxford head, after hearing him 
preach, said, ‘‘ That gentleman knows a great many 
adjectives.’’ But his style, despite its exuberance, 
was amazingly witty, vivid and really eloquent. His 
boyish and rollicking humour bubbled over in every 
direction. He gives a word of cheer to the preacher 
_grappling with all the problems of modern thought 
who sees three old women steadily listening. Temple 
is described as a_ tiger hungry for righteousness. 
Holland had the red-hot imagination of a poet. Even 
his rush of words came out of a cave of Afolus rather 
than a windbag, and illustrated the richness in 
synonyms of the English language. Only his mind 
was too versatile “*T am fairly astounded at the 
rapidity with which I can pass from the seriousest to 
the slightest things without any shock or effort . . . 
I have that sort of disposition to which nothing comes 
amiss.’’ It was a case of nihil humani. ‘‘ I suppose 
I have some gush of naked humanity that will always 
be with me.’’. But it cannot be denied that the 
‘‘oush ’’ repelled some spiritually fastidious souls 
‘* He would have brought down the walls of Jericho 
by racing round them in flannels, shouting and singing 


Writing of St. Julien le Pauvre, Mr. Story says it 
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and mocking,’’ observes Mr. Paget. His fervid 
universalistic sympathy, verging on pantheism, often 
made Liddon at St. Paul’s uneasy. In earlier days 
Stephen Fremantle was at hand to check and chide 
and warn against popularity, which, Holland 
lamented, had always been his ‘‘ idol.’’ He could be 
stern, too, with himself, in the old Tractarian spirit, 
and his biographer tells us that for many years he 
used a scourge, and that his celibacy was a vowed 
one. He refused a Scottish bishopric. 

Religious habits acquired at Eton, Holland wrote 
in 1908, proved the stronghold of his faith when at 
Oxford the violent storms of intellectual trouble broke 
over his mind. He certainly did not learn irreligion 
from those grave, theistic mentors, Nettleship and 
Green. But his determination to take holy orders 
vexed them greatly. ‘‘ The question is,’’ wrote 
Nettleship, ‘‘can we be friends? We are shut out 
from communion in the very great and in the very 
small alike.’’ Green deplored the lapse of his 
favourite pupil into the embrace of a sacerdotal and 
miraculous Christianity. Holland, indeed, always 
wore his Highchurchmanship with a certain difference. 
Supernaturalism does not blend easily with Liberalism 
and rights of man. And, though Holland kicked at 
Cowper-Temple makeshifts in the schools, his broad 
humanitarianism led logically to some sort of unde- 
nominational standpoint. The issue about throwing 
open degrees and examinerships in divinity seemed 
to turn on the question whether a few learned laymen 
or Nonconformist ministers should be excluded from 
examining, or from D.D. But as there was no idea 
of admitting Buddhists or agnostics, still less of 
making a Jesuit Regius Professor of Divinity, the 
change advocated by Holland really amounted to 
acceptance of the principle of ‘‘ unsectarian ’’ Pro- 
testantism. If it meant more than this, and examina- 
tion papers on the Trinity and the Incarnation might 
conceivably be set by two Shintoists, then the whole 
Christian idea of theology disappeared, and its place 
was taken by the science of comparative religion. 
Such a change may be necessary, but it is foolish 
to abuse ‘‘ country parsons ’’ for perceiving its 
significance. 

When the war broke out, Holland wrote in the 
Commonwealth, ‘‘ 1 will not allow that all the weary 
idiots have been right.’’ But to Mr. Paget it seems 
horrible that he had been raging against ‘‘ bloated 
armaments ’’ and the ‘‘ German scare’’ up to the 
last. This was part of Holland’s intense preoccupa- 
tion with Labour, which he unaccountably identified 
with the Christi pauperes. Ardently devout and 
spiritually-minded as he was, he was no more 
successful than other Christian Socialists in holding a 
true balance and proportion. If Christianity has been 
socialized, Socialism has not been Christianized. 
Even where Christian phrases have been caught up, 
the kingdom of heaven is now commonly spoken of as 
though it were a meat and drink paradise of the pro- 
letariate. Bishop Gore himself laments the failure of 
the Christian Social Union to impress the Trade 
Union movement. Liberals ought also to remember 
that laisser-faire Economism was the last word in 
enlightenment of their own philosophy. Holland 
asked in his amusing way if anyone could imagine 
putting up a stained glass window to Faith, Hope 
and Political Economy; but he should have asked it 
of his idolized Grand Old Man, or any other exponent 
of Manchester orthodoxy. He describes Gladstone 
and Ruskin meeting at Hawarden in 1878—‘‘ the one 
in despair of all things here on earth, attributing this 
century chiefly to the devil; the other profoundly con- 
vinced that there never was such a good time, never 
was such a hopeful age. It was very funny, but it is 
a great privilege to have seen the two together.” 
Holland himself, like all idealists, could be very 
pessimistic. At the close of the century he cried, ‘‘ No 
prophets speak, no great voices stir. It is a day of 
small men everywhere and of small things.’’ What 
would he have cried in 1921? 

As a Christian Socialist, Holland began to feel 
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himself regarded by what he called ‘‘ the new spirit 
of irregulated democracy” as arriéré and old- 
fashioned. ‘‘ A democraty,’’ he had written in 
1872, ‘‘ is rising into power which no religion, not 
even Christianity, much less the Church, has _ the 
slightest hold upon.’’ And eager sympathy with its 
aims on the part of the cultivated produced little 
effect. Whatever religion Labour has, it retains from 
family-Bible and Sunday-school traditions of the past. 
As for slum-land squalor, university ‘‘ settlements ”’ 
were a fine idea. After an East-End mission in 1876 
Holland contrasted the ‘‘ black and brutal streets 
reeling with drunkards, ringing with foul words and 
filthy with degradation,” with the “rich, solemn 
days, the comfortable common-rooms and steady 
ease’ of Oxford. But ten years later he describes 
Oxford as a ‘‘ hurrying, incessant, wearing place.” 
And the modernization of the old Christian universities 
is rapidly unfitting them for that civilizing work to 
which they are called amid the blare and hubbub and 
vulgarity of democratic materialism. 


TAMING THE TIGER. 

From a Russian Diary, 1917—1920. By an English- 
woman. Murray. 15s. net. 

Russian Portraits. By Clare Sheridan. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

pecs views we may be led to express in 
the course of this review on the two books before 

us, we must begin by paying a hearty tribute to the 


- pluck they display. Walking into a tiger’s den and 


relying on your power of charm to keep it gently pur- 
ring is child’s play compared with the task Mrs. Clare 
Sheridan undertook when she visited Moscow as a bust- 
maker under the personal protection of M. Kamenev. 
But her pluck was nothing to that of the English gover- 
ness who day by day for three years kept the diary which 
she now publishes stamped with¢he impress of truth. 
For she was hungry, ragged, bpotless, and often 
homeless ; at the mercy of chance and the thoughtless 
contempt of the Soviet authorities. 

‘A great part of Mrs. Sheridan’s book has already 
appeared in the Times and enabled us to judge of the 
value of her impressions of conditions in Moscow. The 


_ photographs of the busts she made, and a few views of 


Moscow, etc., of no great interest in themselves, help to 
make up an important-looking volume. The author’s 
entire ignorance of the Russian language and her im- 
plied boredom, when not at work or being entertained 
by one or other of the Bolshevik brotherhood, deprive 
her appreciations of any great value. 

However, the book is a human document of a certain 
type, and does show that in spite of some half-hearted 
assertions to the contrary, the writer’s sympathies are 
on the side of law, order, and cleanliness. The story 
of the old man-servant and the former owner of the 
guest-house at which she stayed after leaving the Krem- 
lin, shows that her love of comfort was not obscured by 
admiration for the new world suddenly revealed to her. 
The old servant’s tender care of the house in the belief 
that the old régime would return, and with it the family 
he had faithfully served ; the pride he took in changing 
the plates as often as ordinary custom required ; and the 
determination that, so far as lay in his power, ‘‘ the 
guests should behave like perfect ladies and gentlemen 
and be treated as such,” are all noted down. The com- 
ments on a visit to an exhibition of proletarian art would 
lead one to infer that Mrs. Sheridan knows nothing 
about the work of Russian peasants. For long their 
carved wood figures have been considered remarkable in 
their movement and feeling for form. On seeing a col- 
lection of small figures representing the workers of the 
soil an English painter of no mean repute declared them 
to be Michelangeloesque in their force and sincerity ; 
yet the author says that the ‘‘ sculpture in wood may 
lead to something good.” On p. 115 Kalinin is called 
the President of the Republic, which must be a slip of 
the pen for President of the All-Russian Central Execu- 
tive Committee of Soviets, a very different post. 

Owing no doubt to her personal charm, and partly to 
a desire of the leading Bolsheviks to tease Mr. Winston 
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Churchill and other members of the hated bourgeoisie, 


' Mrs. Sheridan had as good a time as it is possible to 


have in Soviet Russia at present. But she will fail to 
convince others that the country is a pleasant place to 
visit, even for the artist in search of sensational copy. 
The Englishwoman’s Diary reveals a very different 
order of mind. Cool, collected, and entirely unselfish, 
an Englishwoman lives on from day to day in the midst 
of tragic events which fortunately were neither able to 
stifle her sense of humour, nor her sensitiveness to the 
beauty of her surroundings, as she hurried from lesson 


‘to lesson, whether it was the sunset on the gilded and 


brightly-coloured domes of Moscow, or the grace of a 
solitary birch-tree by the wayside. Her friends were 
harried and hunted, and each day brought its news of 
the shooting or imprisonment of some acquaintance, and 
the impressment of elderly women and young girls for 
work quite beyond their strength. 

When the Revolution broke out, the author was living 
near Moscow with a family who owned three estates, 
and naturally a great part of the Diary is devoted to 
accounts of what happened to the property and its 
owners. Later she removed to Moscow, where she 
taught her language, had to do her eight hours’ day 
shovelling snow, and finally was fortunate enough to 
get a permit to leave Petrograd for England on 
March 12th, 1920. 

This book is of special interest to the student of 
Russian affairs from its many references to the country 
folk, for it is a well-known fact that the unsympathetic 
attitude of the peasantry to Bolshevism is causing Lenin 
considerable anxiety. We are told of the peasants who 
ask the squire to divide his property among them, as 
they know he will do it better than they can; of the 
hatred of the Soviet rural committees, ‘‘ Everything has 
been taken from us, even God; only the committees are 
left’; and of the izvoschik who wanted a Tsar because 
he was so tired of the waves (snow) in the street. 

We should like to have a quite candid expression of 
an Englishwoman’s feelings on reading Mrs. Sheridan’s 
farewell to Moscow. 

‘* Now for the first time I am morally and mentally 
free. . . Freedom is an illusion, there really is not 
any in the world except the freedom one creates for 
oneself. My work is ended, but I am loth to go. I 
love this place and the people in it. I love the people 
I have met, and the people who pass by me in the street. 
I love the atmosphere laden with melancholy, with sacri- 
fice, with tragedy. I admire the dignity of their suffer- 
ing and the courage of their belief. I should like to live 
among them for ever, or else work for them outside, 
work and fight for the Peace that will heal their 
wounds.” What did this favoured guest of the Soviet 
Government see of the nation or the people? 


ANTICIPATIONS OF WAR. 


Kiel and Jutland. By Commander Georg von Hase. 
Skeffington. 16s. net. . 


The War of the Future. By General von Bernhardi. 
Hutchinson. 16s. net. 


HE ingenious scribe who invented the phrase, ‘‘war 

to end war,’ will be saddened by the books of 
Commander von Hase and General von Bernhardi. 
Here are two impenitent militarists who, untaught by 
experience, persist in regarding the clash of arms as 
part of a conceivable scheme of things. They admit 
that their country is for the moment out of the ring. 
The Anglo-Saxon looks scornfully down on it, says 
Commander von Hase, and even ‘“ Frenchmen, 
Italians and representatives of other races which are 
inferior to us intellectually, morally and physically, re- 
gard Germans as brute barbarians, rightly punished 
for their crimes.” But such abasement cannot con- 
tinue for ever. General von Bernhardi darkly hints, 
indeed, that the moment is not far distant when Ger- 
many will be a necessary ally to one combination of the 
Powers or the other. He does not unfortunately 
develop this line of thought, and we are left to guess in 
what precise fields the tares are to be sown. He 
agrees, however, with Commander von Hase that the 
youth of Germany should take courage, and make good 
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the economic recovery of the Fatheriand as a prelim- 
inary to future enterprises. 
elimination of war from international intercourse—a 
pretty phrase. 

Commander von Hase regards the past as the best 
illuminant to the future. Looking back, therefore, on 
the brave days when a British admiral could whisper 
in the ear of a German captain the toast, ‘‘ The two 
white nations! ’’ (French, Italian, Russian, and other 
sailors being present), and the opprobious word 
‘* Hun,’’ had not been invented, he proceeds to pro- 
claim to the world that the Germans fought the war no 
less chivalrously than their opponents. As to that, it 
may be admitted at once that, though some of the U- 
boat captains did dirty work, the standard of honour 
in the German Navy was a high one, much higher than 
the military code. The battle of Jutland, as we call it, 
or the battle of Skagerrak, as they call it, must always 
be a proud memory to them, even if the commander’s 
statement that it was “‘ so inglorious for the English ”’ 
reads somewhat crudely. In telling the story, he keeps 
to the personal style, describing the phases of the fight 
as he witnessed them from the Derfflinger. In the re- 
sult the sinking of the Queen Mary stands out with not- 
able vividness, but the general tactics of the engage- 
ment are glanced at rather than studied. The book is 
one for young enthusiasts rather than for severe 
Jutland controversialists. But we have had nearly 
enough, perhaps, of that interminable discussion. So 
far as he goes, Commander von Hase confirms the 
melancholy conclusion that the German fire-control 
and searchlights were superior to ours. He allows 
that Lord Jellicoe was thoroughly justified in avoiding 
a night action, and on the question of seeking a final 
decision off Horn Reef on the first of June his curious 
conclusion is that the British main fleet would have lost 
so many battleships that it would have had to cede its 
place as the strongest in the world to America. But, 
after getting in this shrewd stroke, the Commander 
comes to the sensible conclusion that, if the battle of 
Jutland was a tactical victory for the Germans, it was 
none the less a strategical defeat. ‘‘ By four years at 
anchor "—some exaggeration that—‘‘ the English fleet 
exerted that decisive pressure which ended in our whole 
fleet being led to that same Scapa Flow, where it now 
lies on the sea bottom.’’ What more do our patriots 
want? 

The great war appears to have taught General von 
Bernhardi something, but not much. His is an in- 
veterately conservative mind which regards civilian 
populations as destined by Providence to be ground 
under the heel of the military jackboot, the soldiers 
developing ‘‘ a proud feeling of professional detach- 
ment.’’ A  Hohenzollern restoration might bring 
about the return of that ideal, but it will never again 
be realized with the fine completeness advocated by 
General von Bernhardi. Always restive under political 
authority, he advocates, it would seem, the complete 
suppression of statesmanship after war has been de- 
clared, and even its submission to the military in such 
matters as Army Bills before that day. Its function is 
to make treaties in complete secrecy with all and sundry, 
and the General has views as to what is ‘‘ only super- 
ficially immoral,’’ that bear a strong resemblance to the 
Jesuitical equivocations exposed by Pascal. His con- 
ception of Germany, both before the late war and after 
it had been some time in progress, is that of a long- 
suffering nation, pursuing an absolutely honourabie 
policy and carrying out the ‘‘ ethical teaching of 
Christianity.’’ But General von Bernhardi has always 
been an unconscious humorist when expounding his 
country’s mission in the world, whereas when he comes 
to the business of warfare, he is something of a philo- 
sopher. 

Here again his conclusions are conservative in 
colour. He remarks, sagely enough, that trench-war- 
fare may not become the universal practice, but that 
belligerents may revert once more to war of manceuvre 
and envelopment. His views as to the expediency of 
taking the initiative seem thoroughly sound, but he has 
an instinctive dislike for new weapons, regarding tanks 
with a certain cold respect, and looking on aircraft as 
useful only for harassing an enemy’s lines and scout- 
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ing, and inferior in that respect to cavalry. No, give 
him artillery, artillery ‘‘ the queen of arms.’’ Guns 
and shells are dear to the General’s heart, and he has a 
touching affection for the old-fashioned shrapnel as 
against high explosives. Marshal Foch has persuaded 
him, though he does not say so, that the front line 
should be held lightly, and the real defence prepared 
further back, and he has a neat little plan of his own 
for luring the enemy on by a feigned retreat, which 
has hardly the originality that he ascribes to it. One 
flaw in his argument escapes General von Bernhardi; 
it is that his preparations, not only in munitions, but in 
railway construction, would necessitate such a stag- 
gering expenditure, that the Germans, whose decline 
in patriotic spirit he deplores, are most unlikely to 
adopt his slaughter-mongering programme. 


A WORLD JUNCTION. 


One Hundred Years of Singapore. General Editors. 
Walter Makepeace, Dr. G. E. Brooke, and R, 
St. J. Braddell. Two vols., illustrated. John 
Murray. 42s. net. 


ANY pens have joined to furnish this account of 

a century of Singapore; and as each subject has 
been allotted to a specialist, the result is a record 
which few British possessions can boast. Perhaps the 
most stirring part of it is that dealing with the early 
days and the career of Sir Stamford Raffles, a Rhodes 
in foresight and a Cochrane in daring individuality. 
He created Singapore virtually in defiance of his mas- 
ters in India, seeing that the deserted, mangrove- 
covered banks of the Singapore River formed the basis 
of a world-junction, and the century that has passed 
since he laid the foundations of a city has more than 
justified his belief in himself and his mission. But for 
him, the place would have been Dutch: 1819 was a 
year in a peace-at-any-price period, and the powers 
that were feared lest,any action would implicate them 
in discussions—and possibly more than discussions— 
with Holland over the East Indian settlements. Hence 
Raffles found more opposition than support for his 
plans, but his achievement reconciled authority to his 
views. It may be noted that authority rewarded him 
much as it did Warren Hastings and other builders 
of British power in the East—it broke him in middle 
age, when his work was done. 

Government, land tenure, education, shipping and 
dock facilities, rubber planting, scientific development 
—all these, and more, have their separate sections, 
and are considered by specialists who strike us as 
rather optimistic and inclined to ignore gaps in de- 
velopment which the second century of Singapore’s 
history must fill. Yet this work must not be judged 
from a purely English standpoint, for the East has its 
own problems, which the man on the spot alone can 
understand. 

In the life of the Straits Settlements capital, as in 
most of the smaller dependencies of the Empire,. the 
community is a sort of big family, proud of events 
which might provoke a smile at times. Thus the de- 
tail, ‘‘ we actually have thés dansants twice a week at 
the Europe Hotel ’’ tells its own story, and it is one 
among many touches of the kind. There are some 
good stories in the account of the police. In engineer- 
ing two feats of the good old days are worth notice— 
one accomplished and one proposed. When Fort 
Canning was built, it was discovered that Pearl’s Hill, 
being higher, spoilt the ranging of the fort’s guns, 
whereupon the Government military engineer cut off 
the top of it. A certain Captain Forbes, who built 
a bridge across the river, found that sampans were 
unable to pass under it at high tide, and proposed that 
the river should be dredged, so as to lower its level. 

The volumes are statistical to a certain extent, but 
still they have the flavour of the Straits, the smell of 
the go-downs and the atmosphere of Malaya. And the 
city justifies enthusiastic forecasts of its future. It is 
moving toward a million inhabitants at a more rapid 
rate than the house builders can maintain. The deve- 
lopment of the docks and the shipbuilding testify its 
importance as a meeting-place of East and West. 
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MORTALS AND SOME GODS. 


The Haunted Vintage. By Marjorie Bowen. Odhams. 
gs. net. 


M UCH as we admire Miss Bowen’s qualities, it 
would never till now have occurred to us to use 
the term “ delightful’? of her work. Yet this is 
exactly the adjective suggested by a great part of her 
latest novel, in which she for once forsakes the muse 
of History, and transports us into a region where 
fancy reigns unchecked. The period is, apparently, 
the eighteenth century, the scene an ancient German 
monastery, degraded to the uses of prison and lunatic 
asylum. Its commandant is an Irish-French soldier of 
fortune in the service of a petty German prince, by 
whom he has been suspected of rivalry in love, and 
relegated for that reason to this position of quasi- 
exile. Both criminals and lunatics, we may observe, 
are humanely treated according to the standard of those 
times. Miss Bowen’s passion for cruelty is kept 
almost wholly in abeyance till near the end of the story, 
when it is satisfied with one victim, who suffers, it 
would seem, by his own fault. Her second distin- 
guishing characteristic, on the other hand, finds full 
expression in a riot of colour, such as never was on 
land or sea. The district surrounding the monastery 
has been from time immemorial renowned for its 
vintage, once presided over by gods of Heathenesse, 
who even now return yearly to take part in it under 
human form. On this basis Miss Bowen has built up 
a romance in which the commandant, the prince, his 
betrothed, a Lutheran chaplain, and two other persons 
less easily defined, are the principal actors. This 
blending of a pseudo court atmosphere with ancient 
pagan traditions makes a extraordinarily effective 
picture. That there is a strong element of the 
grotesque, and even the horrible, need scarcely be 
said, but on the whole we are left with a refreshing 
impression of beauty. 


JUGGLER AND GENERAL. 


The Mountebank. By W. J. Locke. John Lane. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HIS novel possesses much of Mr. Locke’s familiar 

charm, and is comparatively free from a_ certain 
irritating quality which for some readers was an almost 
equally prominent feature in his earlier work. We 
incline to reckon him with that small band of authors 
who have gained more than they have lost from the 
experience of the war. At the risk of speaking as the 
highbrows do, we must s@y that he seems to have 
acquired a truer sense of values, especially perhaps in 
relation to his female characters. Elodie Figasso, with 
her corset reposing—apart from her—on a sofa in the 
family sitting-room, is to us a more appealing figure 
than Clementine Wing enduring torture by tight 
lacing that she may enchant the eye of a hardly-won 
husband. (How terribly the poor man must have 
suffered from her temper in consequence!) Elodie is, 
indeed, to our mind, the most successful creation in 
the book. Her fine loyalty to such domestic ties as 
Fate has permitted her to form, her practical ability 
and lack of intellectual interests, her devotion (indoors) 
to comfort, economy, and slatternliness, all mark her 
as a type distinctively French, though differing widely 
from the ideal Frenchwoman of either the cynic or the 
sentimentalist. For Andrew Lackaday, otherwise Le 
petit Paton, her professional colleague and husband in 
all but name, our affections are readily conciliated. 
The singular destiny which, after Peace is made, 
transforms him from brigadier-general to strolling con- 
juror is treated with all Mr. Locke’s accustomed and 
delicately humorous sympathy. Of the two other 
principal actors it is sufficient to say that they admir- 
ably fulfil the object of their existence; the providing, 
that is, of permanent and more congenial partners for 
Andrew respectively, and Elodie, whose detrimental 
original husband removes himself obligingly at the 
right moment. In the narrator we recognise under a 
new name an acquaintance whom we are glad to meet 
once more. 
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CHARM v. NOVELTY. 


The Second Wife. Together with A July Rose. By 
Katharine Tynan. John Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


RS. HINKSON is perhaps an unwisely prolific 
writer, but though this may cause some loss of 
freshness, her work is seldom deficient in that elusive 
quality, charm. It follows naturally that the two 
stories here presented to us must be admired rather for 
distinction in treatment than for originality in them. 
The second wife, who gives a title to the longer of 
these, finds herself obliged at every turn to reckon not 
only with the dead hand of her predecessor, but with 
the influences exercised by surviving members of that 
lady’s family. Her husband, with masculine loyalty 
and tactlessness, is for ever harping upon the perfec- 
tions of the deceased, who in reality had only accepted 
him under maternal pressure, consoling herself by a 
post-nuptial flirtation carried to rather hazardous 
lengths. One of her sisters, an unspeakable person 
admirably drawn, has discovered certain letters bearing 
on this episode, and desiring revenge on her brother- 
in-law for some fancied wrong, is prepared to give 
them into his hands. The actual wife strains every 
nerve to hinder this cruel shattering of a cherished 
illusion, and her chivalry is at last regarded as_ it 
deserves. 
In the other tale, a girl about nineteen (a budding 
doctor of French extraction) pulls caps, if we may use 
so vulgar an expression, with a woman some fifteen 
years older, for a man of thirty-seven. He, poor 
fellow, is really throughout constant to the senior lady, 
his sweetheart of early days, and only wavers when 
the other dear charmer contrives to imbue him with 
the notion that she is perishing from love unrequited. 
All, however, ends happily. The true lovers are duly 
wedded, and the tertium quid falls back on a cousin 
of her own age and nationality, finding a triple con- 
solation in medicine, millinery and matrimony. 


PLACE-NAMES. 


The Place-Names of Northumberland and Durham. 
By Allen Mawer. Cambridge University Press. 
20s. net. 


HIS is the best book on Engiish place-names of 

recent years. Prof. Mawer’s work is very thor- 
ough, and more satisfactory than others we have seen, 
because, besides an ample grasp of the early sources of 
information in English and the scientific conclusions of 
modern philology, he goes outside his special region for 
help in deciding on the meaning of a name, and sees also 
that local knowledge is essential. It is futile, for in- 
stance, to discover a stream or a hill in a district where 
local research will not reveal either. ‘‘ Explanations,” 
says the Professor, ‘‘satisfactory from the philological 
point of view, which do not harmonise with these [ topo- 
graphical] conditions have been rejected.” Particular 
attention has, further, been paid to local pronunciations, 
which, coming as they do often from the unlearned, 
have to our knowledge been neglected by official sur- 
veyors. The whole subject on a closer view is full of 
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traps. There is, for instance, the French “‘ le,” which 
does not mean ‘‘ the,” but ‘‘ on the side of,” going back 
to the Latin ‘‘ latus.” Names in ‘‘ing” and ‘‘ingham” 
supply a field of controversy which has yet to be cleared 
up. The notes here supplied give a good summary of 
theory and suggestions as to its value in particular 
instances. Where we are quite in the dark is in the 
supposition of an otherwise unknown personal name as 
part of a word. These local heroes often cannot be 
proved or disproved, since their place knows them no 
more. Often they represent the easiest way out of an 
unsolved difficulty. Common words which everybody 
knows may be uncertain in their particular setting. 
Thus we imagine that the beginning ‘‘ Thorn” com- 
monly indicates an obvious land-mark provided, not by 
brambles, but by the long-lived and sturdy crategus 
oxyacantha. The rejection of a meaning which looks 
obvious is seen in ‘* Warkworth,” and will not surprise 
any specialist, though it may be disconcerting to the 
happy amateur. 

Prof. Mawer’s work is so excellent that we hope he 
will be able to tackle further counties, or inspire students 
to do so. Co-operation by experts in place-names is 
much needed. We are far behind Norway in this re- 
gard, and we wish that local pride, which is strong in 
England, took an effective interest in supporting scien- 
tific enquiry by competent hands. Such enquiry ought 
not to be limited to a handful of scholars from the two 
or three universities whose purpose it is to promote 
learning. 


MUSIC NOTES 


THE STATE AND MUSIC.—We are sorry to see that in 
France, where State support for the Arts has set us the right 
example (poorly followed) since the days of Napoleon, there is 
talk of introducing the cinematograph on off-nights at the Opera. 
It is hard to believe that there will be a majority in the Senate 
for such an innovation—at once an artistic incongruity and a 
national betrayal. For the ‘‘ Académie Nationale de Musique ”’ 
was built by the nation for the performance of opera and ballet, 
and if it cannot make ends meet, national pride should urge the 
country to help it. On this side of the Channel we have not 
got quite so far, for the simple reason that we have no national 
opera-house, and that our annual doles to musical art are limited 
to £500 to each of the two leading schools, We hear the ques- 
tion—What is the good of bringing up this subject for discussion 
at a moment when there is not a penny to spare for any sort of 
luxury (art, of course, included), and “‘ retrenchment ’”’ is the 
only acceptable cry? We have no wish to anticipate any of the 
arguments likely to be used when the old story is revived, as it 
will be, at the forthcoming Congress of the British Music Society, 


to be held in June. But in view of the French incident we ven- - 


ture to ask in reply another theoretical question—What is the 
good of a nation at periods of prosperity conferring subsidies 
upon institutions established for the encouragement of the Fine 
Arts, if the subsidies are liable to reduction, or perhaps even 
total abolition, in times of national penury and severe financial 
crisis? One may just as well talk about State aid for Art, or 
Aviation, or anything else, whilst the funds are low, and realise 
at once where the national duty lies, so that at the earliest 
momeat the right thing may be done, and done in perpetuity. 

We spend millions every year upon education, including a 
trifle for primary musical education in the schools. Yet, beyond 
the usual justifiable demand for economy, no one is quite so 
stupid as to propose that education shall be cheapened by reducing 
the number of teachers, or refusing them their much-needed 
increase of salaries; or, worse still, by allowing professional 
cricket and football matches at popular prices on “‘ off-days ’’ so 
as to meet the extra cost of living and help to lower the rates. 
Any moment is the right moment for pleading a just cause. 
Hence our choice of the present for drawing attention to the 
parlous condition of Opera in the capital of the British Empire. 
It is simply disgraceful that London should be wholly at the 
mercy of private enterprise in what is, after all, the finest 
manifestation of musical art, and deprived of it on that very 
account for the first time in we know not how long—perhaps 
200 years. Why do foreign countries—why did the Lenin-Trotsky 
régime in Petrograd and Moscow—regard State support of the 
opera-house and the theatre as an essential outlay for educating 
and preserving the morale of the people? Because their value for 
that purpose has never been questioned; and is not questioned 
now. Only in this country music has never formed an item in 
the national policy. The French Senate may condescend to 
admit cinema shows at the Opéra, but it will not dream of 
interfering with the continued payment of the 800,000 fcs. a 
year which the nation contributes towards its magnificent opera- 
house. At the current rate of exchange that is little more than 
£15,000. Would it hurt this country (where, whilst we hunger 
for Reparations, we budget for over a thousand millions sterling) 
if we had to give £15,000 a year to keep a national opera-house 
going? 
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-A CALIFORNIAN PIANIST.—A bid for European fame was 

made at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday evening by Miss Alice Frisca, 
a youthful pianist of undoubted talent, who has already won a 
name for herself in the principal towns of her native Pacific 
coast. Her style, generally, may be summed up in the word 
‘* brilliant.’ She shows to greatest advantage in the display 
of technique and feats of virtuosity. She has a bright, -elastic 
touch, rarely plays a false note, and phrases with commendable 
clearness and decision. Her gifts were effectively shown in con- 
certos by Grieg and Liszt, which she followed up with another 
showy display, as an encore, in one of the latter composer's fami- 
liar Rhapsodies. On the whole, with the sound support of Sir 
Henry Wood’s orchestra, Miss Frisca justified her venture. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


THE PILGRIM OF A SMILE, by Norman Davey (Chapman 
& Hall, 8s. 6d. net), tells how four members of the Curio Club 
went out one evening to ask a boon of the Sphinx. The member 
who asked the Sphinx why she smiled had a number of encounters 
with types of humanity which left him no further wish but to 
die. It is a clever book with the bold cleverness of youth, but 
we think the Committee of the Curio Club should have the author 
up for representing one of its members as taking ‘‘ meus filius 
for 2 vocative and “‘ demain ’’ as the French for ‘‘ to-day.’’ 


FROM ANOTHER ANGLE, by Margaret Lockyer (Duck- 
worth, 8s. 6d. net), is an extremely able story of a young Croat 
who is drawn into war and politics by his Slav blood and in- 
herited sympathies much against his preconceived intentions, 
There is a quite honourable story of his love for his friend’s wife 
and some good spy complications. It is altogether a fine piece of 
work. 

THE PLUNGE, by St. John Lucas (Blackwood, 6s. net). 
Katharine Trafford, a girl of nineteen in a provincial town, after 
a mental surfeit of ‘‘ advanced ”’ reading, falls in love with Gil- 
bert Arch, and after a quarrel with her family runs away to 
London after him. Her plunge into life fortunately does not 
drown her, and the author makes an interesting story out of the 
hesitations and sudden resolves of her musician lover. This is a 
book to read. 

BANNERTON’S AGENCY, by W. Pett Ridge (Methuen, 7s. 
6d. net),.is another of this author’s studies of life among the 
lower middle class. Grace Lennard, the daughter of a small 
clerk, marries Thomas Bannerton, a rather shiftless young man, 
takes hold of the situation, builds up a small business in his 
despite, and finally makes a man of him. .We need not recom- 
mend Mr. Pett Ridge’s work. It is sympathetic, original, and 
full of quiet and observant humour. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Essays AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


A New Book About London. By Leopold Wagner. Allen & 
Unwin: 10s. 6d. net. 

Art and I. By C. Lewis Hind. Lane: 10s. 6d. net. 

Japanese Impressions. By Paul-Louis Couchoud. Lane: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Kipling’s Sussex. By R. Thurston Hopkins. Simpkin: 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Streaks of Life. By Ethel Smyth. Longmans: 10s. 6d. net. 


The Master Spinner. A Biography of Sir Swire Smith. By» 


Keighley Snowden. Allen & Unwin: 16s. net. 


History. 


Russia in the Eighties. By J. F. Baddeley. Longmans: 30s. 
net. 
SOcIOLOGY AND SCIENCE. 


Karl Marx and Modern Socialism. By F. R. Salter. Macmil- 
lan: 6s. net. 

Man’s Descent from the Gods. By Anthony M. Ludovici. Heine- 
mann: 14s. net. 

Mutualism: By Arthur Travers-Borgstroem. Macmillan: 4s. 6d. 
net. 


The Great Riddle. By Frank Horridge. Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The Mystery of Space. By Robert T. Browne. Kegan Paul: 
15s. net. 


PoETRY. 


Fagots of Fancy. By Scottie McKenzie Frasier. New York, 
Progressive Publishers: $1.50. 

Lyra Mutabilis. By Morley Roberts. Blackwell: 6s. net. 

Poems. By R. A. Foster-Melliar. Humphreys: 4s. 6d. net. 

Translations into English Verse mainly from the Greek Antho- 
logy. By Sir Robert Allison. Humphreys: 4s. 6d. net. 

Winged Victory. By C. H. B. Kitchin. Blackwell: 5s. net. 


FICTION. 


The Trumpet in the Dust. By Constance Holme. Mills & Boon. 
8s. 6d. nét. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


England’s Outpost: The Country of the Kentish Cinque Ports. - 
By A .G. Bradley. Scott: 10s. 6d. net. 

The Culture of Vegetables and Flowers. By Sutton & Sons, 
Simpkin: 10s. 6d. net. 
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SPORT 


UEEN’S Club was quite its old self last Saturday, 

with a megaphone that was heard with difficulty, 

and a scoring-board carefully screened from the 
spectators by the band. The University Sports resulted 
in a tie of five wins each, but Cambridge had, on the 
whole, a moral vicory. It is sad that that fine runner, 
Mr. Rudd, should end his career in eclipse; third in the 
hundred to Messrs. Abrahams and Butler, and second 
in the quarter to Mr. Butler after last year’s unforget- 
table dead-heat. He evidently overtaxed himself at 


Antwerp. Another athlete who would be all the better 


for a rest is Mr. Montague, who though he won the 
three miles for Oxford in the good time of 14 min. 
54 sec., was much bustled by Mr. Seagrove and quite 
exhausted at the finish. Mr. Trowbridge, the Ameri- 
can, failed to reproduce his championship form in the 
hurdles, Mr. Partridge, a promising freshman, racing 
him to a yard, but Mr. Burns’s high jump of 5 ft. 1o in. 
exceeded the expectations of Cambridge. 


Two second strings, Mr. Ingrams with a long jump 
of 22 ft. of in., and Mr. Reece with a put of 32 ft. 2 in. 
made Oxford secure from defeat, while Mr. Nokes’s 
exhibition throw with the hammer of 160 ft. 5 in., was 
the outstanding prodigy of the sports. Cambridge, 
however, produced in Mr. Stallard a miler worthy to 
be ranked with Messrs. Henderson-Hamilton and 
Jackson, though his time, 4 min. 22 secs., was, like 
Mr. Montague’s, slower than might have been ex- 
pected on a windless day and firm track. Last year 
Mr. Mountain spurted too soon in the half, and was 
beaten by the greater experience of Mr. Rudd. This 
time he made no mistake, but passing Mr. Kent- 
Hughes in the back-stretch like a flash, won by 30 yds 
in I min. 57 secs. 


England beat Scotland decisively in the Rugby In- 
ternational, by three goals and a try to nothing. But 
the game was very different to that against Wales. 
The Scots spoiled all concerted movement between the 


. three-quarters, and Mr. Lowe hardly ever got the ball. - 


A single-handed effort by Mr. Q. E. M. A. King, a 
new back for the occasion on the left, scored a brilliant 
try. The others seemed rather chancy, but were due 
to openings seized by the English forwards, who played 
admirably, especially Messrs. Brown and Woods. The 
kicking of Mr. Davies was great. Both the full-backs 
were in good form, and Mr. Forsyth for the Scots 
saved a good deal, though it was his enterprise in 
starting a run instead of kicking which let in Mr. King. 
It is clear now that the English team is better all-round 
than any of its rivals. 


The Association game reaches the Cup Final stage 
with a London team represented for the first time for 
twenty years. Whether Tottenham meet Cardiff City 
or Wolverhampton in the final—the result is not 
through as we go to press early on account of the 
Easter holiday—the game is certain to be a close one. 
On the season’s form the Spurs should win, but any- 
thing may happen in a Cup-tie match. It seems, too, 
that in Clay they have a left back given to nerves, 
which may quite easily prove fatal on so important an 
occasion. Last Saturday in the game against Preston 

“this gentleman scored the only goal against his side, 
just as he did in the fatal match last year against Aston 
Villa, thereby putting his team out of the running for 
the Cup. 


His Majesty is keen on seeing his yacht in the first 
flight of the big class this summer, but he is also alive 
to the excessive cost of work these days. For sore 
time there were doubts as to whether Britannia would 
or would not be altered. At last it has been decided to 
raise the mast by adding to it (a new one was contem- 
plated) and there will be new minor spars, all made 
hollow. With reduced bulwarks and a higher sail plan 
the Royal cutter should give a good account of herself. 
The schooner Westward will not be fitted out this year, 
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Mr. Clarence Hatry’s financial enterprises being a trifle 
under the weather. Susanne may fit out for Cowes, but 
it is unlikely that the pretty schooner will appear at the 
earlier matches. Another absentee will be Celia, 
Colonel Glenholme Bradley. 


The yacht handicapping proposals of the Council of 
the Yacht Racing Association appear to be unaccept- 
able to several owners who are chiefly concerned. It 
is not so much the proposals as the method of their 
proposal which seems to irritate. In order to avoid 
the somewhat narrow venue of the Y.R.A. Council a 
Committee was proposed and agreed to at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Association. This committee 
met recently at the Royal Thames Yacht Club and 
agreed (i.) to rate the yachts under the international 
rule of measurement, (ii.) to adjust that rating accord- 
ing to rig, age, construction, and type, and (iii.) 
automatically to penalise a yacht by raising the rating 
one per cent. for a first prize, no alteration for a second, 
one half per cent. reduction for a third, and one per 
cent. reduction for an ‘‘ also ran.” Variations, how- 
ever, are permissible by a committee, and as the com- 
mittee has three Y.R.A. representatives to two club 
members, the whole thing boils down to what it was 
hoped might be avoided, a Y.R.A. Council affair, and 
some owners are protesting with unusual heat. 


When a horse is stopped in his work and beaten we 
are told that he could not have been expected to win. 
When a horse is stopped in his work and wins never- 
theless we are told that he must have benefited from the 
stoppage. Expert opinion could scarcely have been 
wider of the mark than it was about the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, in which the first three horses started at.an 
average price of over 50 to 1, Soranus supposed to be 
out of it in consequence of his enforced rest winning 
with sufficient ease to convey the idea that he has a 
fair chance for the City and Suburban with his 10-lb. 
penalty. In the Brocklesby Stakes the general judg- 
ment was little astray. Here it had been concluded 
that two of the starters had the issue between them, and 
so it proved, though Major Ratcliffe’s Deja Thorris beat 
Sir Robert Jardine’s Chemistry, it being considered 
more likely that Chemistry would have the better of it. 
Sir Robert’s filly weakened towards the finish. Perhaps 
the most important event at Liverpool on the flat was 
the very poor performance of Our Prince, whose owner 
had fondly imagined that the colt’s Derby prospects 
were quite hopeful. 


In 1919 a field of 22 contested the Grand National, 
and according to the official Steeplechase Calendar, six 
of them fell. During the years when there was no 
racing at Liverpool the fences had become weak. In 
1920 they were stiffer, 24 horses went to the post and 
five completed the course. Last week these jumps had 
grown and had been built up so that they were more 
formidable still; and of 35 starters a solitary one sur- 
vived the ordeal. The inference surely is that the 
runners were asked to do too much. No one who is 
concerned with the sport desires that the Grand 
National should be merely an ordinary race. It is and 
must remain the supreme test of jumping and staying. 
Horses have to be specially schooled over exceptional 
fences, and if this necessity is neglected failure is 
inevitable. Shaun Spadah, who will be famous as the 
only horse to escape disaster, was lucky to gain the 
distinction, for at one jump he was as nearly as pos- 
sible down, indeed it may be concluded that the course 
has become too severe. Mr. W. A. Brown’s finish on 
his horse, The Bore, after jumping the last fence with a 
broken collar bone and a broken rein, will remain memor- 
able. The Prime Minister was in a position to congratu- 
late his relative, Mr. T. McAlpine, on the vic- 
tory of his horse in the Grand National. Mr. T. 
McAlpine was little known as a sportsman before the 
war, but since then he has taken an active part in 
horse-racing, and has also got a very nice yacht. It 
is seldom that a newcomer is so successful on the turf. 
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The lowest Non-Profit rate 


cannot compensate for the sacrifice 
of the right to share in the Surplus of 
a Well-managed Mutual Life Office. 


The DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM of the 


Scottish | 
Provident Institution 


secures the advantage of Non-Profit 

Premiums with the right to share in 

Surplus. It is the ideal system for 
the present time. 


Accumulated Funds Exceed £16,250,000 


Lonpon: 3 LOMBARD ST.,E.C.3. West Emp: 17 PALL MALL,S.W.1 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Always mention 


The Saturday Review 


when writing to Advertisers 


ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


GASFILLED LAMPS 


(HALF WATT TYPE) 


High Intrinsic Brilliancy 
Concentrated Light 
Durability and Economy 


Obtainable from all Electricians, Ironmongers and Stores. 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
PONDERS END, MIDDLESEX. 


26 March 1921 
MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS, Etc. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Dramatic Works of 
St. John Haukin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. - 
Maupassant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s. Od.; Debrett’s 
Peerage 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. ; Sir Walter Besant’s ‘London,’ 
10 vols., £12 12s. Od. ; Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 
39 vols., £25. Building of Britain and the Empire (Traill’s 
Social England), profusely illus., 6 vols., handsome set, half 
morocco, £6 6s.; Smollett’s novels, edited Saintsbury, 7 vols., 
£25; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De Luxe, illus. by Hugh 
Thomson, 30s. ; Carmen, illus. by René Bull, Edit. De Luxe, 30s. ; 
Rupert Brooke’s John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama, 
7s. 6d.; Beardsley Early and Later Works, 2 vols., £2 10s.; 
Hoppé’s Studies from the Russian Ballet, 15 beautiful Studies, 
6s., pub. 21s.; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., 
44 4s.; Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, £10 10s. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of 
books you will exchange for others. _EDwarp Baker’s Great 
Booksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Jan., 1917; unbound, July to Dec., 1919, Jan. to April, 1918; 
April, May missing. Miss PHILLIMORE, Shiplake House, 
Henley-on-Thames. 


N EW EUROPE.—FOR SALE, 1 Vol., bound, Oct., 1916, to 


OR SALE, what offers? THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, 

1913, 1914, 1915, 1918, 1919, 1920, complete, 1916 minus Jan. 

to April, Oct. to Nov. Odd numbers Dec., 1904; 1917, minus 
March and April; Oct., Nov., Dec., 1911. Miss PHILLIMORE, 
Shiplake House, Henley-on-Thames. 


HE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, including CEYLON 
and BURMA. Published under the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council. Medium 8vo. with Text 

Illustrations and 2 plates) MOLLUSCA Vol. III. LAND 

OPERCULATES. London: Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co. Bombay : 

Thacker & Co., Ltd. 


YPEWRITERS—THREE FOR SALE: Remington, £23; 

Underwood, £5; Monarch, £21. All latest models. Un- 

soiled. Closing estate. Bargains. Cost nearly double. 
Approval willingly. Also quantity Paper, Envelopes, etc. Also 
two Duplicators, as new, 60s. each, complete. ‘‘ MULTO,” 
Arcade, Northampton. 


ANTED for May, June, and perhaps July, Bungalow or 
Cottage on river near London, but as quiet as possible. L. 
KAY, 52, Argyll Road, Campden Hill, W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. ° 


T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted 

from three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods 

adopted and new Kerri educational ideals pursued in a natu- 
ral, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard’s Cross is situated on a table- 
land of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particu- 
lars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


DUCATION, SWITZERLAND, Lausanne, 8 Pré Fleuri. 

Six elder girls received in refined home of Mademoiselle 

GLATZ, diplomée Paris, Switzerland, late of Princess Helena 
College and Liverpool High School. For further particulars apply 
to the Rev. HUGH RODGER, St. Andrew’s Manse, Bourne- 
mouth. 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 60 Years’ Reputation 
Always ask for u 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Acts like a Charm in 
DIARRH@A, COLIC, and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 

other Bowel Complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


O! ali Chemists, 1/3 and 3/-. } THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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KING’S 
HEAD 


Tobacco 


You'll know it by 
the artful curl of its 
cut—and by the 
incomparable rich- 
ness of its full 
flavour. The cut is 
one of the good 
oints King’s 
Fiead It burns to 
a aol and doesn’t 
the stem of 
You can 
it comfort- 
ably in a_ strong 
wind too. 


THREE AUNS 


is a similar but milder blend 


Both are sold everywhere at the same price 
Packets: l-oz. 1/2, 2-0z. 2/4—Tins : 2-oz. 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


10's 20's 100's 


mom 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 
“uae 8d 1/4 3/4 6/8 


Stephen an & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Comonny (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages. ] ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Joun Ropgrt Freeman, Esq. 


Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rt. Hons. Sir C. E. H. Hosnouse 
Capt. Hon. E. A. Firzroy, M.P. Bart. 
D, C, Rurnearrorp, Esg., J.P. E. J. Hottanp, Esg., J.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two raymEnts of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second pay- 
ment at death hereafter, Life Assurance without Medical Examination. No 
extra charge for female lives. 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary. 


YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


26/- PER ANNUM 
POST FREE ANYWHERE 


ORDER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


9 KING STREET COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


HOW TO ASCERTAIN 
YOUR TAXABLE INCOME 


Full particulars sent post free on application to the 
General Manager, 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Est. 1810. 


63, THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 2. 


If you under-insure your home and have 
a fire the loss falls upon yourself. 

If you under-insure your life the loss 
falls upon your wife and family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY 
by affecting a 
LIFE. POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE LTD. 


SOUTH AMERICAE | 
FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO = 
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Pilgrims Guide 


Ypres Salient 
wow 3/6 READY 


NET 


‘‘The Pilgrim’s Guide to the 
Ypres Salient,” written through- 
out by ex-service men from 
actual experience, provides a 
thorough and accurate Guide to, 
and an artistic Souvenir of, the 
Battleficlds and Cemeteries of 
the Ypres Salient. It is intended 
primarily for those whose visit 
to Flanders will be in the nature 
of a Pilgrimage. 


Detailed information concerning 
Travelling Facilities, Car con- 
veyance, Hotels, Tours, etc., 
etc. A complete guide to each 
individual cemetery. 


Large two-colour map, excep- 
q tionally clear and devoid of 
unnecessary detail. Plans of 
Ypres and Poperinghe. Eight 
illustrations in line. 
Contributions by LAURENCE 
BINYON, BOYD CABLE, 
**SAPPER,” and many others. 


HANDSOMELY PRODUCED 

ACCURATELY WRITTEN 

SOUVENIR AND GUIDE 
IN ONE 


Indispensable for all intending 
Pilgrims to the Salient, and for all 
who have memories of Ypres. 


Issued by ‘‘ Talbot House” 


Copies can be obtained from + 4 # 
The PUBLISHER, 9 KING ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2., 
Price 3/6, or post free 3/10, Prospectus gratis. 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
RESULT OF THE QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 


Tue Ninety-FirTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Society was 
held in the Society’s Office, Glasgow, on Wednesday, 16th March, 
1921, the Right Hon. The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine Presiding, 


The Chairman, Mr. J. A. Spens, of the Ordinary Board of 
Directors, in moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, 
referred to the death of Emeritus Professor George G. Ramsay, 
who had for many years been a Director of the Society and was 
at the time of his death an Extraordinary Director. He also re- 
ferred to the resignation of Mr. A. C. D. Gairdner from the 
Board on becoming Chairman of the British Overseas Bank in 
London, and to the appointment of Mr. Guthrie, formerly Secre- 
tary of the Society, to the Management of another Life Office. 


The past year had been one of disappointment and disillusion- 
ment generally, and it was surprising that it had proved to be so 
favourable to the transaction of Life Assurance business. The 
Society had shared in this, and a record of new business of 
£1,300,000 had been completed. The addition of £357,000 to 
the funds before providing for depreciation was also a record, 
and the funds now amount to over 47,000,000. The annual 
premium income had increased by nearly £34,000 and the interest 
revenue by £24,500. The net rate of interest after deduction 
of tax was £4 ls. 8d. and the ratio of expenses to premium 
income 14.92 per cent. There had been an exceptionally favour- 
able claim experience, the amount payable, £224,000, through 
deaths being only about 57 per cent of the sums.expected accord- 
ing to the mortality table. 


With regard to the Quinquennial Investigation a careful review 
of the securities had been made and £52,596 had been written 
off the value of the Assets. These then stood at the market 
value current on 3lst December last with the exception of British 
Government National War Bonds repayable at a premium in 
1922 and 1923. It had been considered unnecessary to write 
down these bonds which were accordingly valued at cost, under 
par. Any depreciation in their market value was more than 
covered by the amount of surplus to be carried forward. 


The Liabilities had been valued by the Actuary upon the same 
basis as formerly. A margin of about 20 per cent. of the pre- 
mium for future expenses is provided and a rate of interest at 
3 per cent. assumed. The surplus disclosed amounted to 
£510,000, of which £409,000 would be applied to provide bonus 
additions at the compound rate of 30 per cent. per annum—leav- 
ing a balance of £101,000 to be carried forward. It would have 
been possible to maintain the pre-war compound rate of 35 per 
cent., but only by materially diminishing the amount carried 
forward, and the Directors felt. that if they err at all it should 
be on the side of prudence. The declaration was well within the 
Society’s surplus-earning capacity. 

It would be remembered that the quinquennial period under 
review included nearly three years of war and heavy demands 
of an exceptional character for war claims, increased taxation 
and depreciation in security values. Happily there are no more 
death claims to meet as a result of war. The rate of taxation 
must doubtless remain high, but each year should bring compen- 
sating relief in a higher rate of interest earning. Already about 
one-half of the increased taxation is, it is estimated, so met and 
the relief is growing. Moreover, it might be hoped that depre- 
ciation in security values has reached its limits. It will be seen 
therefore that solid grounds exist for regarding as temporary the 
comparatively small reduction in the rate of bonus and a return 
to the pre-war declaration might be looked forward to with a 
considerable degree of confidence at no very distant date. 


The thanks of the members were due to the staff generally, to 
the Actuary and to the Manager. 


The Report was unanimously adopted. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 


Post Free: 
At Home and Abroad 


One Year : £1 10 4 


Half Year : 15 2 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
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THE CITY 


HE sharp recovery which has occurred lately in 
| the Short-term Note issues of such companies as 
Ebbw Vale Steel and Vickers looks like an in- 
dication of returning confidence in the Industrial out- 
look. The view which we find taken in manufacturing 
circles is that, when once we get the question of coal 
miners’ wages satisfactorily settled, the Industrial 
position will gradually right itself. The whole of our 
prosperity in the past has depended upon a cheap and 
plentiful supply of coal, and the raising of miners’ 
wages to such a level that British coal was no longer 
able to compete in the markets of the world with 
American coal was a retrograde step, the conse- 
quences of which are now being seen. As the cost of 
living is expected to come down to 120 per cent. above 
pre-war level by August, a general reduction in the 
nominal amount of wages without lowering their pur- 
chasing power should become possible. With a 
cheapening of the cost of production the outlook for 
industry will look more hopeful. 


The conferences on the subject of wages now taking 
place between employers and employed in industrial 
circles are a hopeful sign, especially as they have been 
marked by more of that sweet spirit of reasonable- 
ness, the lack of which was so conspicuous a year ago. 
In order to meet foreign competition, it is not only 
necessary for labour to modify its demands but also 
for manufacturers to reduce their margin of profit. 


Judging from a circular issued by the Ministry of 
Health, a reduction in the rate of interest on housing 
loans is expected. This seems to foreshadow pretty 
clearly a reduction in the Bank rate, which is regarded 
in the City as practically certain to take place after 
the turn of the financial year. It follows that invested 
securities generally should tend to appreciate, and in 
all probability War Loan Five per Cent. will take the 
lead. Until the quotation recovers to the neighbour- 
hood of the issue price of 95, we fail to see how a 
funding operation could be carried out successfully. 
And the funding of the floating debt is absolutely 
necessary to restore confidence in the credit of the 
British Government. The next issue of Local Loans 
will, we learn, be made in the form of 54 per cent. 
Stock, though the poor reception given to the Birm- 
ingham and Liverpool 54 per cent. Loans, which 
were issued at go, and of which the underwriters had 
to take up nearly 75 per cent., suggests that a more 
favourable opportunity must be awaited. 


Altogether there are not lacking signs of better times 
ahead in commercial and financial circles. Several of 
the prominent Industrial shares have responded to a 
more favourable reading of the outlook. General 
Electric Ordinary have received more attention, it 
being stated in well-informed circles that the com- 
pany’s operations have not been appreciably affected 
by the general depression, and that the annual report 
will show a very successful year’s trading. In anticipa- 
tion of an encouraging report, due at the end of this 
month, Cements have been a firm market. Textiles 
have displayed more life in response to a conviction 
that the worst of the depression in the industry is now 
over, Coats Ordinary in particular having been 
strong. Iron, steel, and shipping securities have also 
made a moderate rally. 


Marconis have had a severe fall with other Industrials 
from the highest point of last year, which was 4. 
During the last few days shrewd people have been 
picking up the shares in the expectation that the 
report which is due in the first half of June will make 
a good showing. The 1919 report showed net profits 
of £630,739, excluding £590,000 received from the 
Government as compensation. The Preference divi- 
dend amounted to 22 per cent. and the Ordinary divi- 
dend to 25 per cent., in addition to which a special 
bonus of 25 per cent. free of tax was paid on both 
classes of shares out of the compensation money 
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received from the Government. The company has 
still claims estimated at £1,500,000 for services 
rendered and other matters arising out of the war. 
At the end of 1919 the general reserve fund was 
#1,250,000, the balance to credit of profit and loss 
was £955,200, and the issue of new shares at £3 
produced £4,157,100, these three items totalling 
£6, 362,300, or £2 16s. per share. 


The views we expressed last week as to the true 
value of the scare articles about the Mexican oilfields 
in general, and the Mexican Eagle Company in par- 
ticular, are fully confirmed in the official statement that 
has just been made on behalf of the latter. The only 
fault of Mexican Eagle is that it has been too pros- 
perous to suit certain other interests. When at the 
beginning of the year a further issue of shares was 
made, the company was accused of watering its 
capital. The latest complaint is of salt water in the 
wells. The best answer to this is contained in the 
official statement referred to, that the quantity of 
petroleum products marketed is limited only by the 
capacity of the company’s refineries. In other words, 
production, present and potential, is considerably in 
excess of handling facilities: The management is 
therefore spending very large sums on increasing the 
capacity of the pipelines and refineries, from which it 
may be gathered that those in the best position to 
judge are still confident of extracting a certain amount 
of oil before the threatened salt water inundation 
occurs. 


For a company established as recently as 1917 the 
Argonaut Marine Insurance has done uncommonly 
well. Not only have all preliminary expenses been 
written off, but an investment reserve fund has already 
been established, while office furniture stands in the 
balance sheet at the nominal figure of £1. The 
accounts just issued are in respect of a period of 
eighteen months, it having been decided to make the 
company’s financial year correspond with that of the 
calendar. The dividend for the period is 15 per cent. 
free of income tax, or at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, the same as in preceding years. A scrutiny 
of the accounts disclosed a remarkably high ratio of 
reserves to net premium receipts. Considering that the 
company’s business is almost exclusively confined to 
voyage risks, and therefore of distinctly limited dura- 
tion, a margin of 40 per cent. of reserves would 
ordinarily be considered ample. The actual per- 
centage of reserves is, however, substantially above 
that figure, indicating the very conservative policy of 
the management. It may also be noted that profit and 
loss is credited only with interest actually received 


within the period. 


The suggested capital reorganisation of Straker- 
Squire is about as drastic as could well be 
imagined. The terms proposed are that the £1 shares 
be written down to 5s. each, that £180,000 in 8 per 
cent. First Mortgage Debentures be issued together 
with a prior charge in favour of Barclay’s Bank for 
£80,000. The latter, by the way, is to represent 
collateral security in addition to the title-deeds now 
held by the Bank, the consideration being-that Barclays 
will surrender their claim to a charge upon the book 
debts. The unsecured creditors and note-holders will 
be offered in discharge of their claims second mort- 
gage debentures at 10 per cent. payable out of in- 
come. The terms of the proposed first debenture issue 
are interesting. Subscribers will be offered a bonus in 
fully-paid Ordinary shares equal to the amount put up, 
namely, four shares of 5s. each for every 1 of Deben- 
ture stock. Altogether, the scheme provides for 

180,000 in First Debentures, £422,219 in Second 
Debentures, and £200,000 in shares, amounting in all 
to £802,219, for which interest charges, together with 
10 per cent. on the share capital, will call for £76,621 
annually. The company’s stock, premises, and plant 
will be valued in the new balance-sheet at approxi- 
mately £700,000, while the scheme will provide 
£100,000 for working capital. 
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R. E. JONES, LIMITED’S 
27th ANNUAL MEETING 


PROFITS ESTIMATE EXCEEDED. 
THE “ PICCADILLY.” 

At tHE TWENTY-SEVENTH OrpDINARY GENERAL MegtiNG of R. E. 
Jones, Limited, held on the 20th inst. at the Mackworth Hotel, 
Swansea, Mr. Stanley B. Jones, the Chairman, said :— 

At this our twenty-seventh annual general meeting, a number 
which tells you our age, the age of our company, but not our 
real age, for you must remember that the business was first 
established in 1879—we can again show you a year of record 
prosperity, record profits and record assets. 

There have been difficulties in the past year. We have had 
amongst other things the increase in the Excess Profits Duty 
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are well satisfied. We have never felt more confident over any 
acquisition than we do over this, and we have not yet, so far as 
I know, made a single mistake in any of our purchases. 

There is in the Piccadilly Hotel a most interesting financial 
position... There are certain debentures outstanding, and after 
the participation of these the whole of the profits come to the 
ordinary shares which we propose to acquire. Exactly how we 
will treat these debentures we have not yet decided. Among the 
factors coming into the question not least is the general trend 
of the money market. Money has been very tight, as you know, 
but conditions seem to be becoming much easier, and your 
board’s general point of view is, at any rate,for the moment, 
to make no commitment. The position cannot alter against us, 
so far as I can see, and in the near future it may alter in our 
favour to a very considerable extent. I am sure you will under- 
stand my reticence in making a public pronouncement on so 
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from 40 to 60 per cent., the increase in the Bank rate, the delicate a situation. N( 
imposition of the Corporation Tax, the moulders’ strike, the How anp WHEN TO Buy. 
collapse of the boom, which have affected us like other com- We are satisfied that in the Piccadilly Hotel, after deducting LI 
panies, but in spite of all these difficulties our net profit is the jj charges of whatever kind and taking the hotel, the actual : 
record one of £84,741, after providing for taxation and other  puilding, at a price of far less than half of what it would cost to 
charges, excluding only directors’ fees and salaries. erect, there is a net excess of assets over liabilities of £533,173, 

With pride we can now point to our estimate before any of for which we have to pay, roughly, £300,000 in cash, and I do 
these difficulties were foreseen by anyone, and say that we have pot see how we can lose money there. We are not paying for ’ 
very comfortably exceeded the profits which we held out to you goodwill and reputation. We are merely paying for what one 1 
as being probable for 1920. might call the actual break-up value and about two-thirds of what 

This has been achieved practically without the assistance of the we believe that to be worth. Moreover, we are buying when the : 
capital invested in our London properties, and here, of course, wise man buys—not at the height of the boom at the correspond- VE 
we have an enormous reserve of earning power, which is being jing price, but when things are low and we believe values must 7 
more and more developed day by day. begin to improve. 

A Boarp oF WoRKERS. As regards the terms of the issue, which, by the way, is not E 


London is, we believe, the Mecca for catering companies. Its 
teeming millions must be catered for, and those who know how 
to do it properly cannot fail to be successful. We are to-day one 
of the half-dozen great catering companies in the United King- 
dom. 

I think your board can not only claim to know their job, but 
to work at it—six of your board, in fact, are full-time working 
directors—a most unusual proportion. 

We are not new in the catering business in London, and the 
proposed acquisition of the Piccadilly Hotel will crown our 


being underwritten, you will see these in the prospectus, but 
there is one point I would like to touch on here, and that is our 
belief that the participation over and above 10 per cent. will 
materialise. 

Even in these days 10 per cent. investments as opposed to 10 
per cent. speculations are not growing on every bush. The basis 
of our capital is bricks and mortar and freehold properties, all 
situated in the finest positions in the cities in which established. 
The basis of its earning power is goodwill. The basis of our 
profits is catering—that is, supplying. food and drink; the first 


scheme of development. bare necessity of life which is independent of fashion and almost fre 
The interests represented by R. E. Jones, Limited, to-day, of good and bad trade. Moreover, our eggs are in a great many a 
without, of course, taking into account the Piccadilly property, baskets. May I just read you a list of our properties? 8 
represent, roughly, an excess of assets over liabilities of over The Chairman then read a list of the twenty-seven properties La 
£1,300,000, and that means in such a business as ours certain enumerated in the prospectus. en 
facilities for the handling of the management of a concern so The formal business of the meeting having been transacted, of 
closely akin in many ways to our own activities as can hardly be the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
possessed by the company itself. At the confirmatory meeting of the company, held after the 
We have been into the whole position of the Piccadilly Hotel annual general meeting, the resolutions dealing with the increase i 
and its position year by year for the last eight years, and we of capital were adopted unanimously. ‘ 
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PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY a 
The First Review (1855) is still the First (1921) ae 
. . me 
WING to the difficulties experienced by many in obtain- are 
ing copies of the ‘“‘Saturday Review” at Newsagents and wil 
Bookstalls, we would urge the advisability of ordering 
copies in advance either locally or from this office (£1 10 4 per mig 
annum, post free everywhere). oa 
. . . t 
By doing so the public will assist the management considerably. — 
Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but - wh 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. There kne 
never was a time when the services of such a publication were Yor 
so necessary in the public interest, for the present growth of tha 
newspaper syndicates render it difficult to obtain free and frank is ¢ 
criticism of current events in the most momentous years of inn 
our history. Write at once to :— 
THE PUBLISHERS— 
9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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